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Messrs. Maemillan & Co.s New Books. 


PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES OF SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Second 


Baronet, sometime Queen’s Remembrancer. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEXANDER TO 
THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By J. P. Manarry, Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Dublin, Author of “ Social Life in Greece,” “Rambles and Studies in Greece,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ULYSSES; or, Scenes and Studies in Many Lands. By Wr.am 
GirFrorp Paterave, H.M.’s Minister Resident in Uruguay, Author of ‘*‘ A Narrative ofa Year’s 
Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, 1862-1863,” ‘‘ Essays on Eastern Questions,” 
** Dutch Guiana,” &c. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

THE MAKERS OF VENICE. By Mrs. Otrenant, Author of ‘ The Makers of 


Florence,” &c. With Numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. [/mmediately. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK ON ART. 
A HISTORY OF MINIATURE ART. With Notes on Collectors and Collections. 
By J. Lumspen Prorert. With Illustrations. Super Royal 4to. £3 13s. 6d. 
*.* Also a LIMITED EDITION, bound in Vellum. £4 14s. 6d. , 


ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON POETRY. By Avsrey De Vere. 2 Vols. Globe 
8vo. 12s. Vol. I., Criticisms on certain Poets. Vol. IL, Essays, Literary and Ethical. 


MODERN GUIDES OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH, 
ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE. By Ricuarp Hott Hutton. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


ELIZABETH GILBERT: and Her Work for the Blind. By Frances 
Marttn, Author of ‘‘ Angelique Arnauld.” With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BARNES, POET AND PHILOLOGIST. By 
his Daughter, Lucy Baxter, (‘* Leader Scott”), Hon. Member of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Florence. Author of ‘A Nook in the Apennines,” ‘The Renaissance in Italy,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE. 


FOR GOD AND GOLD. By Jutian Corsert, Author of ‘‘ The Fall of Asgard: 
A Tale of St. Olaf’s Day.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of ‘A Roman Singer,” ‘Mr. 
Isaacs,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


HARMONIA. By the Author of “‘ Estelle Russell.” 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs,” 
‘¢ Dr. Claudius,” “‘ Zoroaster,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 

ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of “ Flitters, Tatters, and the Coun- 
sellor,” “ Hogan, M.P.,” «The Hon. Miss Ferrard.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s 6d. 


HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Aveusta Nozt, Author of “‘ Wandering Willie,” 
“ From Generation to Generation,” ‘* Owen Gwynne’s Great Work,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 


THE NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 381s. 6d. 


Order The Christmas (December) Number of the 
from your English Llustrated Magasine. 


Bookseller. Now Ready. Pricels. By Post, 1s.3d. It contains Contributions by 


Laurence Oli ee Goume Meredith. Mrs. Molesworth. 
The Author of “ John Herring.” J. Fitzgerald Molloy. J. 8S. Winter. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COS 
BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION (A CHOICE PRESENTATION VOLUME) 


SPRINGHAVEN : a Tale of the Great War. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of “Lorna Doone.” With 64 Illustrations by Alfred Parsons and F. Barnard. 
Square demy 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, price 12s. 


Of “Springhaven”’ the Saturday Review says: ‘The story is one of Mr. Blackmore’s best. A fine touch of 
romance reveals the author of ‘ Lorna Doone’ on almost every page. . . . The portraits of Nelson and Napoleon 
are marvellously true and life-like.”’ 


“«* Splendid’ and ‘ glorious’ are strong terms, but they are scarcely too strong for application to some 


of ‘Springhaven.’ . . . The story is among the author’s best; and to read it is a most invigorating tonic.”— Illus- 
, trated London News. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW WORK BY THE LATE E. B. WASHBURNE, LL.D. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a MINISTER to FRANCE: 


The Empire, the Franco-German War, the Commune, and the Republic. 
Two vols., royal 8vo., with 16 Full-page Illustrations, 36s. 
RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G: His Early, Private, and Public Life. 


With an Account of his Travels and Explorations, gathered from more than Eighty Volumes of his own 
works, and other sources, Edited by Francis Hitcuman, Author of ‘*The Public Life of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield,” &c. 2 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 36s. 


NOW READY. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON ENGLISH ADMINISTRATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
AUSTRAL AFRICA: Losing it or Ruling it? Being Incidents and Experi- 


ences in Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, and England. By Joun Mackenziz. 2 vols.,demy 8vo., with Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, 32s. 


“Mr. Mackenzie’s ‘ Austral Africa’ is a work of great value, and indeed of political interest... ... It is the 
production of a man of close observation, of strong common sense, and with definite ideas of what ought to be our 
policy in regard to Africa. The book is handsomely illustrated.’”’—Scotsman. 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. By Joun Russett Lowetn. With 


Illustrations by J. W. Alexander, Bruce Crane, F. W. Frere, R. S. Giffard, A. Kapper, H. S. Mowbray, 
Walter Sherlaw, and F. Hopkinson Smith. Royal 4to., cloth extra, £3 3s. 


CONCORDANCE TO THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


COWPER. Compiled by Joun Neve. Royal 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


*,* A most useful book of reference for Journalists, Literary Men, and Acrosticians, containing 60,000 
references. 


A STORY OF THE GOLDEN AGE. By James Batpwin, Author of 


“ The Story of Siegfried,” &c. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


DIGGING, SQUATTING, AND PIONEERING LIFE IN THE 


~<a TERRITORY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Dominic Daty. 1 vol., Demy 8vo., 
cloth, 12s. 


THE LIFE OF MRS. GODOLPHIN. By Joun Evetyy, of Wootton, 


Esq. New Edition. Edited by Epwarp Harcourt, Esq., of Nuneham Park, Oxon. Feap. 8vo., printed at 
Chiswick Press on hand-made paper, gilt top, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LIVING LIGHTS: a Popular Account of Phosphorescent Animals and 


Vegetables. By Cuartes FreperRick Houper, Fellow of the New York Academy of Sciences, &c., Author 
of “Elements of Zoology,” ‘‘Marvels of Animal Life,” “‘The Ivory King,” ‘‘ Wonder Wings,” &c. 
Illustrations. 8vo., cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


WILLIAM I. AND THE GERMAN EMPIRE: a Biographical and 


Historical Sketch. By G. Barnetr Smiru. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 14s, 


NEW AND EXCITING STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WRECK OF 'THE GROSVENOR,” &. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE, By W. Crarx Russet. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 12s. 


Loxpon:; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S PUBLICATIONS. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1888. Under the especial 


Patronage of Her Magesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-seventh Edition. 


1 vol., 


Royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully Engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


[Dec 20. 


LADY HAMILTON AND LORD NELSON: an Historical Biography. 


By Joun Corpy JEarrresox, Author of “The Real Lord Byron,” &c. 


8vo., 21s. 


2 vols., Crown 


FOUR MONTHS’ CRUISE IN A SAILING YACHT. By Lavy Ennestine 


Ep@cumBeE and Lapy Mary Woop. With Illustrations. 


1 vol., Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF ETON (KEATE’S TIME). By the Rev. C. Atuix 


Wiixinson, M.A., Author of “ Reminiscenees of the Court and Times of King Ernest of 
Hanover.” With Portrait of Dr. Keate. 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 6s. 


RECORDS OF SERVICE AND CAMPAIGNING IN MANY LANDS. By 


SuRGEON-GENERAL Munro, M.D., C.B., Author of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Military Service with 


the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders,” &c. 


2 vols., Crown 8vo., 21s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


BORN IN THE PURPLE. By Maxwetr Fox. 
THE SPORT OF CHANCE. By Wits Saarp. 


8 vols. 
8 vols. 


A NEW FACE AT THE DOOR. By Jane Srantey, Author of “ A Daughter 


of the Gods.” 2 vols. 


A DOUBLE WEDDING. By the Author of “ St. Olave’s,” “ Janita’s Cross,’ 


“ Annette,” &. 3 vols. 


SWEET IS TRUE LOVE. By Karuanine Kine, Author of “‘ The Queen of the 


Regiment,” “‘ Off the Roll,” &c. 2 vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES. 


Each in a Single Volume. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Epna Lyatt, 
Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” &c. 


DONOVAN: a Modern English- 
man. By Epna Lyaty, Author of “ We 
Two,” &. 


WE TWO. By Enna Lyatz, Author 


of “ Donovan,” &c. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. By Epna 
Lyatxi, Author of ‘“‘ Donovan,” “ We Two,” 
&e. 


WON BY WAITING. By Epya Lyatt, 


Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” &c. 


OMNIA VANITAS. By Mrs. Forrzs- 


TER, Author of ** Viva,” “ Mignon,” &c. 


MY LORD AND MY LADY. By 
Mrs. ForREsTER, Author of ‘* Viva,” ** Mig- 
non,” &c. 


A HOUSE PARTY. By Ouipa. 


THE GOLDEN HOPE: a Romance 
of the Deep. By W. Crark Rvussktu, 
Author of ‘* The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” 
&e. 


ON THE SCENT. By Lapy Mar- 
GARET MAJENDIE, Author of ‘‘ Dita,” ‘‘ Once 
More.” 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the 
Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


PLAIN SPEAKING. By the Author 
of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


SOPHY: or, The Adventures ofa 
Savage. By Viover Fane, Author of 
** Denzil Place,” &c. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right 
Hon. A. J. Beresrorp-Horer, M.P., Author 
of ** Strictly Tied Up.” 


THE BETRAYAL OF REUBEN 
HOLT. By Barpara Lake. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lursp, 


18, Great Maruporoven Srreer. 
a 2 
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WHITTAKER & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day. Large Post 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. ' 
SOBRIQUETS AND NICKNAMES. By Axserr Frey. With an Index 
arranged by true names. 
This work contains over five thousand subjects, and will prove to be invaluable as a handy reference-handbook, 
JOHN BULL’S ARMY. Froma French Point of View. By Hector France 
late Captain of the 4th Chasseurs. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. ? as [Just Published. 
“It is a good, honest likeness, and by no means displeasing to the subject of it. —Admiralty and Horse 
- Guards Gazette. “It is a long time since we have read so entertaining a book.’’—Bristol Mercury. 
REMINISCENCES OF PRINCE ALEXANDER. | . P 
PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG. Reminiscences of his Reign 


in Bulgaria, from Authentic Sources. By A. Kocu, Court Chaplain to His Royal Highness. With Portrait 
and 3 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d 


“Though popular sympathy has always been with the illogically-deposed ruler, there is nota clear understanding 
in England of the real circumstances of the case .. . This moderate, sensible, unbiassed narrative of the troublous 


reign of Prince Alexander, by his chaplain and intimate companion,is concise and methodical, graphic and 
straightforward.”— Whitehall Review. 


Just Published. Post 8vo. 81 . 10s. 6d. 
HOBLYN’S DICTIONARY "OF. TERMS USED IN MEDICINE AND 


COLLATERAL SCIENCES. Eleventh Edition, Revised throughout with numerous Additions. By Joum 
A. P. Price, B.A., M.D., Oxon, Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal Berkshire Hospital. : 
This new edition has undergone complete revision and emendation. Many terms, fallen more or less into 


disuse, have been omitted ; and a considerable amount of fresh matter has been introduced, in order to meet the 
requirements of the present day. 


1 Vol., Demy 4to. With 25 Double and 40 Single Plates. £210s. P 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUILDING. Being a Treatise 
on the Design and Construction of Applied Science and Art Buildings, and their suitable Fittings and 
Sanitation, with a Chapter on Technical Education. By Epwarp Cooxwortuy Rosins, F.S.A. 
? Full Prospectus on Application. . ” 
“It will prove an indispensable work of reference to architects, builders, and managers of technical Schools. 
—Spectator. “A most valuable contribution to architectural literature.’’—British Architect. 
8vo. Cloth. 12s. 
THE STORAGE OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY, AND RESEARCHES IN 
THE EFFECTS CREATED BY CURRENTS COMBINING QUANTITY WITH HIGH TENSION. By 


Gaston Piantr. Translated from the French by Paut BEDFORD ELWweEtt (of Elwell-Parker, Limited). 
With Portrait and 89 Illustrations. 


SCHLEYER’S GRAMMAR, with VOCABULARIES of VOLAPUK (The 


Language of the World), for all Speakers of the English Language. Second (greatly Revised) Edition. Y 
W. A. SERET, certificated Teacher of the Universal Language. Crown 8vo. pp. 420, sewed, 5s. 6d. ; Cloth, 6s. 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


Just PusuisHep, Vol. I., to be completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes, small 4to., 
cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. each. 


THe WoRKS 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 


HENRY IRVING anp FRANK A. MARSHALL. 


With Notes and Introductions to each Play by F. A. Marshall'and other Shake- 
spearean Scholars, and 


NEARLY 600 ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON BROWNE. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Page, post free on application. 


Loxpon: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50, Otp Bamey. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to announce that 
the Second Edition of Mr. Alfred Austin’s new poem, 


“PRINCE LUCIFER,” will be ready early 
in December, | 


29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 
DR. JULIUS STINDE’S SKETCHES. 
THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. 


Third English Edition. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 2s. 


“The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of Dickens.”—Times. 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY, | « vowa ‘scumrrz {THE BUCHHOLZES IN ITALY. 


Second Part. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. ont ini Ma a 
con ‘au rown 8vo., 7s HARRIET F. POWELL. Crown 5Svo., 6s. 


FRAU WILHELMINE. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
MRS. SHARPE. By the Author of‘ Shadrach.” 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
GEORGE HOOPER’S Sapper magia 

THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN: the Downfall of the Second 


Empire, august-September 1870. With General Map and Six Plans of Battles. Demy 8vo., 14s. 
“The story of the campaign has been well and clearly narrated.’’—Times. 
“ This is an admirable history.’’—Spectator. 


C. EDMUND MAURICE’S 
THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT OF 1848-9 IN ITALY, 


AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, and GERMANY. With some Examination of the previous Thirty-three Years. 
By the Author of ‘“‘ The Lives of English Popular Leaders in the Middle Ages.’? With an Engraved 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

“A really important contribution to modern history.’’—Atheneum. 

‘This is a well-informed, nay, more, a valuable work.’’—Academy. 


A. M. M. STEDMAN'S 
OXFORD: Its Life and Schools. Edited by A. M. M. Srepman, M.A., 


Wadham College, assisted by Members of the University. This book has been re-written, and forms a 


complete exposition of the history, aims, expenses, life, and examinations of the University. Crown 
8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


“A real cyclopedia of Oxford life and studies.’’—Journal of Education. 
PROFESSOR H. C. BANISTER’S 
LECTURES ON MUSICAL ANALYSIS. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


“It is beyond comparison the best book in our language on the subject.’’—Atheneum. 
SCHUMANN’S 
EARLY LETTERS. Translated by May Hersert, with a Preface by Sir 
G.orGE Grove, D.C.L. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
BRYAN’S 
DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. New 
Edition, enlarged. Part IX. (PAR-RIJN). By Water ARMSTRONG. 5s. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S 
POOR JACK. With Forty-six Illustrations by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 


taken from the Original Wood-blocks. Bound in cloth gilt, uniform with ‘‘ Masterman Ready’”’ and “ The 
‘Settlers in Canada. Post 8vo., 5s. 


VICTOR HUGO'S 
DRAMATIC WORKS. Translated by Mrs. Newron Crostanp and F. 
Stovus. Contents.—Hernani—Ruy Blas—The King’s Diversion. In 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
GEORG EBERS’ 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS: an Historical Novel. Translated 


by Emma S. BucuueErm. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. [Bohn’s Novelists’ Library, 
“The translator's rendering is easy and graceful.’’—Morning Post. 


LADY WORTLEY MONTAGU’S 
LETTERS AND WORKS. Edited by her Great-Grandson, Lord 


WHARSCLIFFE. With Additions and Corrections derived from Original MSS., Illustrative Netes, and a 
Memoir by W. Moy Tuomas. New Edition, revised. In 2 vols., with Portraits, 5s. each. 
** A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s admirable edition,’’—Atheneum. [ Bohn’s Standard Lib. 


GOETHE'S 
LETTERS TO ZELTER. Selected, Translated, ani Edited by A. D. 


CoLERID@E, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. | Bohn’s Standard Library. 
' * The translation is in all respects excellent, and it has the merit of being delightfully readable.’”’—Guardwn. 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL AND SONS, York Srreet, Covent Garpen. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Smita & Son’s numerous. 
Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It 
affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that. . 
there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depéts a Subscriber may 
be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depét where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot 
at which they obtain their books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a 
Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of 
Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange 
once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a 
— may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete 

ets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depét, will be entitled 
only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe ; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the London Termini become subject to the 
London Regulations. See Terms below, Section No. I. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the 
Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to 
exchange. 


I.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 

For One Volume at a time ii ais ss sini ——— ) — £1 

(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of subscription.) 
For Two Volumes atatime ... 7 on een ae 017 6 

(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 
For Four Volumes at atime ... on pom “a pom 13 0 
For Eieut os os re aoa a ss <a 115 0 
For FIFTEEN _,, a 


II.—For Subscribers ob 
6 Months. 


For OnE Volume at a time a sais i aes oo £012 0 
( Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes atatime ... inn a ii mw Ss 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Turee Volumes at a time... 
For Four 
For Srx 
For TWELVE 


” ° 


III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 


For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time sai ae 
For Turrtry-Srx is nn wn in 0 
For Forty-E1Gut m ore se a 
For Sixty = es ae on 0 
For SEVENTY-Two ‘a a ‘ns —— 0 
For Erguty-Four ~ sl sii a a 0 
For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 
TRMs for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information, cam 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 
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eoeomos: 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had at any Bookstall, or post free upon application to 186, Strand, 
London. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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SELECT LIST of JAMES NISBET & CO.’S BOOKS for the SEASON. 


REVISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
1, THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. Told for Boys 


and Girls. By the Rev. W. W. TULLOCH, B.D. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


2. THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. Told for Boys and 
U 


Girls all over the World. By the Rev. W. W. T 


LOCH, B.D. With 2 Portraits. Cr.8vo., gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
By MR. BR. M. BALLANTYNE. 
THE FUGITIVES ; or, The Tyrant Queen of Madagascar. With Illustrations. 
rown 8vo., 5s. 


“In his latest work, ‘ The Fugitives,’ Mr. Ballantyne displays in a marked degree all those points which have raised him to the first 
rank in the eyes of his young constituents.”—City Press. 
A List of Mr. Battantyne’s Books published by Nisbet § Co. will be sent by the Publishers post 
Sree on application. 
The Morning Post says: ‘ In his tales of the sea, of the forest, and the flames, and in all that he writes, there is a fidelity to nature and 
& knowledge of many paths of life which are not surpassed by any author in his special field of literature.” 


.,_ The Churchman says: ‘‘ Mr. Ballantyne’s books are all of them good—very good ; bright, sensible, wholesome, stirring, just what boys 
like, and, withal, what parents should be pleased to see boys like.” 


By MES. EMMA MARSHALL. 
DAPHNE’S DECISION; or, Which shall it be? A Story for Children. Illus- 


trated. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE STORY OF JOHN MARBECK: | MISTRESS MATCHETT’S MISTAKE. 
A Windsor Organist of Three Hundred Years Ago. A Very Old Story. With Illustrations. Crown 
His Work and His Reward. Crown 8vo., 2s. 8vo., 3s. 6d. (“Golden Ladder ’’ Series.) 

The Daily Telegraph says: “ The name of Mrs. Marshall is that of a well-known friend on young ladies’ book-shelves. She commands 


& pleasant, seductive flow of small talk, a love of the picturesque and dainty linked to the intuitive knowledge of youthful maidens and 
their ways, admirably fitting her for the task of amusing them.” 


By MISS AGNES GIBERNE. 
MISS CON; or, All Those Girls. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Record says: “‘ We are always glad to welcome Miss Giberne’s charming stories; they invariably combine profitable religious 
teaching with an interesting tale, and the two are so judiciously intermingled that it is impossible to enjoy one without imbibing the other.” 


Lists of Mrs. MarsHaut’s and Miss Giwerne’s Books published by Nisbet & Co. will be sent post 
Sree on application. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 


Published on the Arrival of each Overland Mail from India. Subscription, 26s. per annum. 
Specimen Copy, 6d. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL 


Official Gasette from Lndia, China, and all parts of the Last. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL contains the fullest and most authentic Reports of all important Occurrences in 
the Countries to which it is devoted, compiled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has b2en pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensuble to all who have Friends or Relatives in the East, as affording the only 
correct information regarding the Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and indi- 
vidual interest. ‘The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance aud variety of the information 
concentrated in ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL. 


SUMMARY AND REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 
Precis of Public Intelligence. Domestic Intelligence—Births. | Shipping—Departure of Ships. 
Selections from the Indian Press. * Pe Marriages. . Passengers. 


Movements of Troops. ; | Commercial—State of the Markets, 
The Government Gazette. a Indian Securities. 
Courts Martial. | ee Freights. 


” ” 


ée. éc. 
HOME INTELLIGENCE RELATING TO INDIA, &c. 
Original Articles. Appointments, Extensions of Fur- | Shipping—Arrival of Ships. 
Miscellaneous Information. loughs, éc. éc.—Ecclesiastical. a Passengers. 
Appointments, Extensions of Fur- a nA Marine. Departure of Ships. 
loughs, éc. éc,—Civil. Arrivals reported in England. P Passengers. 
* jn Military. Departures ” ” | Vessels spoken with. 
de, ce. de. 
Review of Works on the East, and Notice of all Affairs connected with India and the Services. 


Throughout the Paper one uniform system of arrangement prevails, and at the conclusion of each year an INDEX 
is furnished, to enable Subscribers to bind up the Volume, which forms a complete 


ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. (Publishers to the India Office), 


To whom Communications for the Editor, and Advertisements, are requested to be addressed. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS 
LONDON, GLASGOW, & NEW YORK 
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STANDARD 


) WORKS. 


AUSTIN (JOHN). 


GENERAL JURISPRU- | 


DENCE; or, The Philosophy of Positive Law. | 


2 vols. 8vo. 32s. Student’s Ed. 
by R. CAMPBELL. Post 8vo. 12s. 
by GorDOoN CAMPBELL. Post 8vo. 

BORROW’S (GEORGE) WORKS. 
Post 8vo. 5s. each. 

I.—The Bible in Spain. ; IV.—Romany Rye. 
II.—The Gypsies of Spain. | V.—Wild Wales. 
III.—Lavengro. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by J. W. 
Croker. With Portraits. Royal 8vo. 12s. 

BRUGSCH’S HISTORY OF EGYPT UNDER 
THE PHAROAHS. Derived entirely from 


6s. 


5 vols. 


the Monuments. Second Edition, Revised. 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

BYRON (LORD). LIFE, LETTERS, AND 
JOURNALS. By Tuomas Moore. Plates. | 
6 vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s. Or 1 vol., Royal 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BYRON (LORD). POETICAL WORKS. Por- 
trait. 6 vols., 8vo. 45s. Or 1 vol., Royal 
8vo. Portrait, &e. 7s. 6d. Or in | vol, 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CAMPBELL’S (LORD) BIOGRAPHIES. Post 
8vo. 6s. each. 
I.—The Lord Chancellors. 10 vols. 
II.—The Chief Justices. 4 vols. 
CRIPPS (WILFRED J.). OLD ENGLISH 
PLATE: Its Makers and Marks. With 104 


Tilustrations and 2,000 Facsimiles of Plate 
Marks. Third and Revised Edition. Med. 
8vo. 21s. 

CROKER PAPERS; Comprising Documents 
relating to the chief Political and Social 
Events of the First Half of the Present Cen- 
tury. Edited by Louis J. JenninGs, M.P. 
With Portrait. 3 vols. S8vo. 45s. 


CROWE = CAVALCASELLE’S WORKS 
ON AR 
I. FP of the Early Flemish Painters. 

trations. 8vo. 15s. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 
II.—Life of Titian. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

III.—Life and Works of Raphael. 2 vols. 8vo. 33s. 

ELPHINSTONE (MOUNT-STUART). 
I.—History of India: the Hindoo and Mahomedan 

ee Edited by Prof. CowELL. Map. 
8vo. " 

I1.—The Rise of the British Power in the East. 
Edited by Sir E. CoLEBrRooxre. Maps. 
8vo. 16s. 

FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN ALL COUNTRIES. With 1,600 
Illustrations. 4 vols. Med. 8vo. I. and II. 
—Ancient and Medizval, 63s. III.—Indian 
and Eastern, 42s. IV.—Modern, 3ls. 6d. 


GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE 
AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Illus- 


Edited with Notes by Dr. WM. Smiru. Maps. 
8 vols. 8vo. 60s. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited with Notes. 
Vignettes. 4 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


GROTE (GEORGE). 
I.—History of Greece. With Portrait and Plans. 
12 vols. Post 8vo. 4s, each. 
II.—Plato and the other Companions of Socrates. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Edited by Prof. 
Barn In4vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each, 


Edited | 
ANALYSIS, | 


HALLAW’S | HISTORICAL WORKS. 


I.—History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Containing the Author's latest Corrections 


and Additions. Library Ed. 3 vols. 8vo. 
30s. Cabinet Ed. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 12s, 
Student’s Ed. lvol. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


II.—Constitutional History of England; Henry 
VII.-George II. Library Ed. 3 vols. 8vo. 
30s. Cabinet Ed. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 
Student’s Ed. lvol. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

III.—Literary History of Europe. Library Ed. 3 


vols. 8vo. 36s. Cabinet Ed. 4 vols, Post 
8vo. lés. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited 
with Notes and Essays. Historical and 
Geographical, by Canon Rawtrnson. 4 vols. 
8vo. 48s. 

MAINE’S (SIR HENRY) WORKS. 8vo. 12s. 
each. 

I.—Ancient Law. Eleventh Edition. 
II.—Village Communities. Fifth Edition. 
III.—Early History of Institutions. Fourth Ed. 


IV.—Dissertations on Early Law and Custom. 
V.—Popular Government. Third Edition. 
sae yr S (DEAN) HISTORIES. Post 8vo. 

4s. each vol. 

I.—History of the Jews. 3 vols. 
II.—History of Early Christianity. 
III.—History of Latin Geography. 


MOTLEY’S (HON. J. L.) WORKS. 


3 vols. 
9 vols. 


I.—History of the United Netherlands. Por 
traits. 4 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
II.—Life and Death of John of Barneveld. Il 
lustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 
PERCY’S METALLURGY. 
Gold. I1.—Fuel. IfI].—Lead. With IIllus- 
trations. 8vo. 30s. each. 


POPE’S WORKS. With Introductions and 
Notes by Rev. WHitweLt Etwin and W. J. 
Courtuore. Vols. L, II., IIL, IV., V., VI., 
VIL, VIII., IX., X. With Portraits. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. each. 


ROBERTSON’S (CANON) HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. To the Reforma- 
tion. 8 vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each. 


SMILES’ os. SAMUEL) WORKS. Post 8vo. 
6s. each 
I.—Self-Help. 
II.—Thrift. 
III.—Character. 
IV.—Duty. 
V.—Industrial Biography. 
VI.—The Scotch Naturalist. With Illustrations. 
VII.—Men of Invention and Industry. 


STANHOPE’S (EARL) HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, from the Reign of Queen Anne to 


the Treaty of Versailles, 1783. 9 vols. 
Post 8vo. 5s. each. 
Life of Pitt. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


STANLEY’S (DEAN) WORKS. Crown 8vo. 
6s. each vol. 
I.—The a Church. Portrait and Maps. 
3 vols. 
Il.—History of the Eastern Church. Maps. 
III.—Historical Memorials of Canterbury. Tlus- 
trations. 
IV.—Life of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 
2 vols. 
V.—Christian Institutions. 
VI.—Essays, chiefly on Questions of Chureh and 
State. 


Portrait. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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W.H. Allen & Co.’s List of New Books. 
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Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. 


By H.LH. PRINCE NAPOLEON. Transtatap By RAPHAEL L. DE BEAUFORT. 
[Nearly ready. 


Crown 8vo, With 3 Maps, and 11 Illustrations by Miss Jesstz Macerecor. 10s. 6d. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. 


By T, W. M. LUND, M.A., Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 


A Series of Essays on Suns, Old, Young, and Dead. With other Science Gleanings, and Correspondence 
with Sir John Herschel. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Author of ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH BOOK, 
MEN, MANNERS, AND INSTITUTIONS. 
By J. G. ALGER. 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d 


A LADY’S RANCHE LIFE IN MONTANA. 


By I. R. 


Crown S8vo. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. 
SERVICE AFLOAT ; 
Or, The Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SILVER TROUT AND OTHER STORIES. 


By SIR RANDAL H. ROBERTS, Barr. (“ Licur Cast”) of the Field and Land and Watcr. 


Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 


SHEYKH HASSAN THE SPIRITUALIST 


By S. A. HILLAM. 


Feap. 1s. 


PUDDINGS AND SWEETS. 


Three Hundred and Sixty-five Receipts approved by Experience. 
By LUCY JONES. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE PALL MALL, S.W. 
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BOSWELL’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHN- 
SON, LL.D., and JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO 
THE HEBRIDES. Edited with Notes, &., by 
Gro. BirxsEeck Hitt, D.C.L., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 6 vols., Medium 8vo., leather back, cloth 
sides. With Illustrations. £3 3s. 

“ The classical edition, the scholar’s Boswell.’”’—Pall 

Mall Gazette. 

*- Six volumes of solid happiness.” —Daily News. 
“ A literary monument which will stand for ages.’’— 
Illustrated London News. 


DALMATIA, THE QUARNERO, AND 
ISTRIA ; with Cettigne in Montenegro, and the 
Island of Grado. By T. G. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., 
Honorary Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford; 
Architect, Author of “Modern Gothic Architec- 
ture.” In 3 vols., 8vo., half parchment. With 
many Plates and Illustrations. £2 2s. 

“*The three volumes will be found most fascinating 
reading.’’—Architect. 
“This most instructive and interesting work.’’— 
Athenewm. 
“This fascinating book.’’—Saturday Review. 


THE LAW AND CUSTOM OF THE 
CONSTITUTION: A Statement of the Laws 
relating to the Existing Legislative and Executive 
Institutions of this Country, with Historical Ex- 
planations. By Sir W. R. Anson, Bart., D.C.L., 
Le of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 8vo., cloth. 


Vol. I. 
Vol. II. 


PARLIAMENT. 
EXECUTIVE. To follow. 


TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY. By 


J. Martineau, D.D., LL.D., late Principal of 
Manchester New College, London. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 15s. 


**The most important and original work which Eng- 


lish philosophy has produced for at least a century and 
a halt.”’—Spectator. 


SELECTIONS FROM BERKELEY, with 
an Introduction and Notes. For the Use of 
Students in the Universities. By A. C. Fraser, 
LL.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 

“A typical specimen of first-class philosophical 
editing.’’—Spectator. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW & STANDARD WORKS. 


LETTERS OF DAVID RICARDO TO. 


THOMAS ROBERT MALTHUS, 1810-1823. Edited 
by JamEs Bonar, M.A. Oxford, LL.D. Glasgow. 
8vo., cloth. 10s. 6d. [Just published. 

*,” “The following letters are now printed for the 
first time from the original MSS., kindly oot for 
the purpose by Colonel Malthus, C.B. The collection 
covers the whole period of the friendship of the two 
men.” —From the PREFACE. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Arranged on 
an Historical Basis. By W. W. Sxeat, M.A., 
Litt.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, 4to. 24s. 


New Edition of Prof. Skeats' Smaller Dictionary. 


CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION- 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the 
same Editor. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

[Just ready. 
“Mr. Skeat’s larger Dictionary has established his 
title to the gratitude of all scholars; and of his smaller 
dictionary we can only say that it is not less useful and 
valuable.”’—Saturday Review. 


New Edition of Dr. Stubbs’ Historical Lectures. 


SEVENTEEN LECTURES ON THE 
STUDY OF MEDLEVAL AND MODERN HIS- 
TORY AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. Delivered 
at Oxford under Statutory Obligation, 1867-1884. 
By WriLu1aM Srusss, D.D., Bishop of Chester, late 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth. 8s. 6d. 

(Just published. 


“* Of altogether exceptional value.’’—Times, 


By the same. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND IN ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. Library Edition. 3vols.,8vo. £2 8s. 

“The greatest work of its class that has ever been 
produced in any country.”’—Notes and Queries. 
*,* Also in 3 vols., Crown 8vo., each 13s. 


New Edition of Earle’s Philology of the English 
Tongue. 


THE PHILOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH 


TONGUE. By J. Ear.e, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 
Fourth Edition. Revised, Corrected, and in parts 
re-written. Feap. 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 
(Just ready. 

“‘ Every page attests Mr. Earle’s thorough knowledge 
of English in all its stages.’-—Academy. 


LECTURES ON BACTERIA. By Dr. 


A. pe Bary. Authorised Translation by H. E. F. 
GarRNsEY, M.A. Revised by I. BayLEy BALFOUR, 
F.R.S., Professor of Botany, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 
cloth. 6s. [Just published. 
“An important contribution to the literature of 
Bacteria, and gives a succinct and accurate picture of 
the subject.—Notes by Prof. Bayley Balfour. 


Uniform with Dobson's “ Selections from Steele.” 


| @OLDSMITH._—SELECTIONS. Edited, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon 


with Introduction and Notes, by Austin DoBson. 
Extra Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d.; white parchment, 
4s. 6d. (Just ready. 


Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


GRANT'S 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quantity, for Household Use, and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Out-door Use and for Travellers. 


BEWARE OF Spurious IMITATIONS. 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. 


ILVER MEDAL 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC, 


A fascinating liqueur of high quality made with choice Brandy. 
A tine appetizer ; pleasant with aérated waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC, 
A stomachic of extra superior quality made of the finest old Cognac. 
SOLD BY ALL WINE MERCHANTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


Manufacturers:—T. GRANT & SONS, MAIDSTONE 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By D. Curistm Murray and Henry Herman. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. By Mary Liysxmu, Author of “The Haven 


under the Hill,’ &. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 
THE DEEMSTER: 2 Romance of the Isle of Man. By Haxt Cave, Author of 
“A Son of Hagar,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. ae 
OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Curistre Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat, 
&e. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 
JACK tus FISHERMAN. By Eizaseru Stuart Puezes. With 22 Illustrations 
W. ReeEp. Large 8vo., picture cover, D ; cloth, 1s. 6d. . F 
PINE ‘AND PALM. By Moncure Conway. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo., at all Libraries. 
SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE: a Foal By Harotp Freperic. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo. 
THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo., 


cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


COUNTRY LUCK: a Novel. By Joun Hasperton. Post 8vo., illustrated 


ards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. ea. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By Wixi Cotiins. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By Wa rer Besant, Author of 


“Children of - eon,” &c. With Illustrations by A. Forestrer. New and Cheaper Editiou. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 3s. 6 


A DRIFT FROM REDWOOD CAMP, &c. By Brer Harte. Post 8vo., illustrated 


boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. By M. J. Corqunoun. 38 vols., Cr. 8vo. (Shortly. 
PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND MISER. By E. Lyyn Lintoy. Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. R (Shortly. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO; or, The Queen’s Accession. By Waurer Besayt. With 
over 100 full-page Plates ‘and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 16s. (Shortly. 


THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Watrer Besant. Demy 8Vvo., 


cloth extra, 9s. j Shortly. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES for Girls and Boys. By Narsanmen Hawrnorne. With 


numerous fine Illustrations by G. WHarToN Epwarps. Large quarto, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
LOCRINE: a Tragedy. By Areernon Cuartes Swinsurne. Cr. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALGERNON CHARLES 


SWINBURNE. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of WALTER BESANT & JAMES RICE. 


Now issuing. The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type ona large Crown 8vo. 
page, and handsomely bound in cloth, are publishing Monthly, at 6s. each 
1, Ready-Money Mortiboy. With | 2. M Little Girl. 5. The Golden Butterfly. With 
a Portrait of James Rice, and a With Harp and Crown. a Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 
Preface by WALTER Brsanrv. ry This Son of Vulcan. 6. The Monks of Thelema. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY. —- Prefaced, and Annotated by Ricuarp HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols., Crown 8vo., cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d [ Shortly. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Chapters in the History of Journalism. By H. R 
Fox Bourne Author of ‘‘ English Merchants,” &. 2 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 25s. 


THE CITY OF DREAM: an Epic Poem. By Rosert Bucuanan. Feap. 8vo., 


cloth extra, 6s. {In the press. 


UNDER WOODS. By Roserr Louis Stevenson. Second Edition. Post 3vo., cloth 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By Roserr Louis Stevenson. A 


New Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo., buckram extra, 6s. 

MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. By Roserr Louis Stevenson. F cap. 8vo., 

uckram extra, gilt top, 

SOCIETY IN PARIS: “The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count Pau Vasiui. Trans- 
lated by Rapuart LEDOs pE BEAU FORT. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. pword: 

ZEPHYRUS: a _ Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By EF. R. Pearce 
Epeécumsr, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 

HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST: its Method and Principles Explained, and its 


Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands, and a revised and augmented Code of Laws. 
By Abranam S. WiLks and CuakLrs F, Parpon. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Shortly. 


BELGRAVIA FOR 1888. ‘Two New Serial Stories will begin in ‘“ Belgravia” 


for Jar uary, -_, —- be continued through the year: —UNDERCURRENTS, by the Author of 
“Phyllis”; and T BLACEHALL GHOSTS, by SaraH TYTLER. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL FOR 1887. A collection of powerful short stories, each 


complete in itself. With Illustrations. Demy 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL FOR. "1887. Consisting of one entire Novel, 


entitled THE GOLDEN HOOP: an After-Marriage Interlude. By T. W. Srzicut, Author of 
“The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Deng ' 8vo., picture cover, Is. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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ORIENTA 


CARPETS. 


Received the Only 
Medai awarded at 
the Health Exhibition 
for their Special Make 
Old Colour Turkey 
Carpets. 


C A R D | N A | & Write for a quotation to 


HARFORD 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108 & 109, HIGH HOLBORN. 


TOOTH-AGHE 


Cured Instantly bv 


BUNTER’S 
NERVINE. 


CURES TOOTH-ACHE INSTANTLY by 
painless constriction of the nerve. Prevents 
Decay. Saves Extraction. Neuralgic Headaches 
and all Nerve Pains Removed. Sleepless Nights 
prevented by using 


BUNTER’S NERVINE. 


Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


BUNTER’S simple A ani 
sommes, DENTINE. 


Decayed Teeth. 
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A REPLY TO LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


Waen Lord Randolph Churchill made his speech at Stockton on 
the 25th of October, and examined the Gospel of Fair Trade, he 
must have felt rather like a cautious skater, standing on the edge 
of a lake, who watches a number of lads of half his own weight 
disporting themselves on the ice, and, wondering within himself 
whether or not he will venture, cross-examines those who are 
nearest to him as to How thick is the ice? How many persons 
have been upon it? What depth is the water? Has anyone been 
drowned ? Why they all keep so near the shore, some, in fact,. 
with one leg on it? Why they don’t all skate the same way? and 
when will someone venture right across the middle of the lake ? 

It must have been somewhat in this sense that his Lordship’s 
criticisms were made. In the lobby of the House various shades 
of Fair Trade are to be found. Members are desperately afraid of 
the effect that any premature announcement may have upon the 
minds of their constituents. They are afraid of the big loaf and 
the little loaf cry on the election day, and of the fearful onslaught 
that will be made upon them, should they in any way commit 
themselves to the small loaf; consequently they invent most illo- 
gical programmes for themselves, and simply pray that they may 
never be cross-examined by a clever opponent. 

Lord Randolph has taken in all this. He has lent his ear to the 
various pious opinions expressed by those who will not go the whole 
hog, and he has wisely decided that there is no call for him to com- 
mit himself, until it be proved to his entire satisfaction that the way 
is safe. Ido not blame him. I admire the pertinence of the ques- 
tions he has put; and when he says he is open to be convinced, 
but that the discordant music of the Fair Traders has not thus far 
charmed him, I am ready to admit that he may have good reason. 

It seems to me that nearly everyone who wants to get into 
Parliament is for that very reason unfit to discuss the subject. 
Candidates nearly always trim a little, and are much blamed by 
their own party if they do not doso. In the matter of a change 
in our fiscal policy there is every temptation to trim. One con- 
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stituency wants one import taxed, and another wants another. 
Lord Randolph is not, however, the man to trim, or to be guided 
in any way by those who do so. It is only a straightforward bold 
policy that will attract him. 

That there is a very unsatisfactory state of things existing in 
this country is undoubtedly the case. What amount of distress 
really exists we can hardly trust ourselves to say. There is a good 
deal of imposition, no doubt, and it is not the rabble who have 
been meeting in Trafalgar Square who are most to be pitied. 
The case of the Wiltshire labourer, who used to get 12s. or 13s. a 
week, and is now back to 9s., and has to keep his wife and family 
on that slender pittance, is, to my thinking, a far more piteous one. 

The meeting of Fair Traders and others holding similar views, 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on the 2nd and 3rd Novem- 
ber, committed itself to some definite courses. If one thing was 
more sure than another at that meeting, it was the fact that the 
whole body there collected were not prepared to advocate a duty 
on manufactured goods, without imposing a duty also on foreign 
food ; and although they all wished to place the Colonies on privi- 
leged terms, yet few were disposed to give them free entry to the 
markets of our agriculturists. 

Such is the position that this question of fiscal reform now occupies 
before the public, and Lord Randolph, as he stands and looks on, 
may, with advantage to himself, withdraw his attention from the 
opinions of Members of Parliament, and see whether there is 
anything to reassure him in the work of the central body, which is 
unfettered by political or party considerations. 

There are certain conditions of human speculation, where the 
arguments are rather nicely balanced, when a great fear exists 
in the minds of many, of upsetting valued traditions of the past, 
and it then becomes a real advantage if someone goes a good 
deal farther than the rest, and makes himself, by so doing, either 
a warning or an encouragement to those behind him. It was 
this thought which made me commence this article with the 
simile of the frozen lake. Lord Randolph is observing the 
skaters. He may already see more order in their ranks than he 
did, but he has not yet seen anyone skate right across. It is 
known that the water is deep in the middle, and that a plunge 
may be fatal. The lake is called ‘ Protection,” and it is my 
intention to skate across it. I do not make this resolve with 
any intention of inferring that the Fair Trade League is wrong. 
On the contrary, I only want to show that if I can safely cross 
the lake on what is thought to be the thin ice of Protection, 
that they are perfectly safe in pursuing the course they are doing, 
which I humbly believe (though, of course, I may be wrong) will 
lead to the same goal. 
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I was invited to attend the meetings of the Fair Trade League 
‘and the seven or eight kindred societies at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. I never have been a member of any one of these 
societies. I was simply asked because I am a well-known Protec- 
tionist, and it was considered right that all the advocates of 
Fiscal Reform should have an opportunity of being there. 

I therefore commit no one by this article. There was one 
general principle which seemed to me to meet with very little 
opposition at that meeting. It was “that all articles entering 
‘our ports, except raw materials of industry, should pay to our 
revenue as large a proportion of taxation as do similar articles 
produced within the country.” 

It appears to me that this principle of a compensating tax 
underlies the whole question of a change in our fiscal system. 
The economists of the Cobden Club endeavour to upset this argu- 
ment, on the ground that ‘‘no one can define what is a raw 
material,” that “‘ the manufacture of one trade is the raw material 
of another,” &c. 

It does not seem to me that this is a very great difficulty, a 
committee of experts could soon make a fair award; but this 
obstacle does not stand in my way, asI intend to reduce my list 
ef goods entering our ports free, to the following small number of 
articles, viz. :—Pyrites, iron ore, crude petroleum, seeds and oil 
seeds, oil cake, and manures ; amounting in all to a value of about 
£13,000,000 entered for home consumption in the 1886 returns. 

I consider that the freight and insurance on the two first-named 
articles bears a sufficient proportion to the price to act as a defensive 
duty, and that the latter are of great value to our agriculturists 
and others, while no one else is interested in making them dearer. 

My first point, therefore, is, that nothing else shall enter our 
ports which does not contribute to the revenue. With goods 
competing with those that we ourselves produce this is simply a 
question of common sense. We collect a large internal revenue. 
A much larger part of this direct revenue is collected locally than 
by imperial taxation; consequently, it has been lost sight of by 
our financial reformers (so called). In France the taxes are nearly 
all collected by the State, and expended with the authority of the 
State, and no mistake can be made; but in the United Kingdom 
there seems to be the greatest ignorance on the subject, owing to 
the two modes of assessment; and it is monstrous on the part of 
such publications as the Financial Reform Almanac to argue that 
the agricultural land of England is too lightly taxed. All taxes, 
in fact, on agricultural land are a burden on industry. Since 
1846 the tithe has likewise become a tax on industry. Before 
that date it was generally paid by the consumer in the price of 
corn, but since then the producer has had to pay it, and he is 
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distinctly handicapped by it in his unequal battle with the foreigner. 
To put a duty on substances that we do not produce requires more 
defence ; but if it can be shown that it will not interfere prejudi- 
cially with our export trade, and will overcome the difficulty of 
deciding the special classification of the free list, the only objection 
left is, the moderate rise in prices occasioned thereby to the British 
consumer. The British consumer has to pay taxes in one way or 
another, and if the taxes are paid by a small advance on the cost of 
commodities, they are far easier to collect, and just as fair as any 
others, provided that compensation is given, should the incidence 
of such taxation press unjustly on any class. 

Lord Randolph, in his speech, reminds us that he has been at the 
Exchequer, “ and therefore naturally having an interest in financial 
and revenue matters,” he “‘ cannot but feel that any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be glad enough to raise revenue by duties, 
if he was certain that such a mode of revenue was fairly economi- 
cal, safe, and popular, that is to say, acquiesced in by all classes of 
the community.” 

With regard to the latter part of this quotation I must remind 
Lord Randolph that he asks for what is impossible. No tax that 
was ever proposed was acquiesced in by “all” classes of the 
community; but there is one very strong reason (which ought to. 
appeal with great force to a Chancellor of the Exchequer) for 
making an import duty as great as the taxes which fall on the 
home producers of similar articles, and that is, that it is simply a. 
defence of taxation from which all derive a benefit. I will give an 
instance, although itis hardly needed. If a tillage farm paying £50 
per annum in local taxation is abandoned on account of competi- 
tion with untaxed or may-be bounty-fed productions from abroad, 
that tax must be added to the taxes of other ratepayers in the 
same Union. 

The same applies to Imperial taxation in its relation to the whole 
country. It is therefore the manifest interest of all who bear any 
portion of local or imperial taxation to defend the ability of the 
rest of the country to pay like burdens. 

The proposal I am about to propound would bring to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer an income beyond the dreams of avarice. 

The imports of the United Kingdom in the year 1886 amounted 
in value to £350,000,000. Out of this sum £56,000,000 was 
re-exported. 1 would simply remark, before proceeding farther, 
that a duty on imports in no way prevents these re-exports. The 
transhipment can either be made in bond or the duty can be 
returned. Deducting the re-exports, we therefore had net imports 
to the value of £294,000,000. 

From this amount I will deduct the value of certain substances, 
such as tea, spirits, tobacco, &c., which are already liable to heavy 
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import duties. The declared value of these articles is about 
£17,000,000; and besides deducting that sum I will likewise 
deduct the value of the few articles which I have placed on the 
free list, say £13,000,000, making together £30,000,000. 

We thus get about £264,000,000 worth of imports which I 
propose to tax. 

Of this amount about £90,000,000 comes to us from foreign 
countries in a more or less manufactured form. I include in this 
category refined sugar, flour, yarn, &c. I propose to put on this 
amount a minimum duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

On richly manufactured articles, such as silk goods, fancy 
hosiery, made-up garments, &c., it should be more; but I am content 
to take as my average 30 per cent. on £90,000,000, which equals 
£27,000,000. I shall be answered, and with great justice too, that 
such a duty would, in many cases, be prohibitory, and that conse- 
quently this amount of revenue, viz., £27,000,000, is far too high. 
I fully admit it. I think the amount would be reduced by at least 
one-third within two or three years, bringing the revenue down to 
£18,000,000 from this source. 

We are now left with £174,000,000 worth of imports. Of this 
amount £82,000,000 comes from our own Colonies. 

To all those Colonies and dependencies which would accord to 
us a preferential tariff of 10 per cent. below that charged to other 
nations, I would equally give a preferential tariff of 10 per cent. 
Most of this £82,000,000 consists of raw materials, and for the 
sake of saving your space I will treat it all as such. On this, 
therefore, there would be an increasing revenue of £8,200,000, 
even with an ad valorem tax of only 10 per cent. Within a mode- 
rate space of time I imagine the imports from these favoured 
countries would increase by at least 25 per cent., thus giving a 
revenue of something over £10,000,000. 

Lastly, we have left £92,000,000 coming from all countries out- 
side our own Empire. On this amount I propose to levy an 
ad valorem tax of 20 per cent., amounting to £18,400,000. This 
amount might probably be shortly reduced by 30 per cent, in con- 
sequence of the increase in the home production of food, thus 
leaving about £12,800,000 of net receipts. 

Let me recapitulate. 


Import rates on foreign manufactures £18,000,000 


‘i Colonial goods . ‘ 10,200,000 
- remaining imports . 12,800,000 


£41,000,000 
Our Custom-houses and bonded warehouses still exist, and this 
vast sum could be collected at the smallest possible cost—far 
smaller, in fact, than by any other mode of taxation. 
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Your critical readers will at once argue that this policy would 
at once kill our manufacturing industries, so far as our exports 
are concerned, in consequence of the increased cost of the raw 
material. 

To prevent this, I propose to give a liberal drawback on all those 
exports of manufactures which are affected by the import duty. 
This drawback would have to be settled by experts on certain 
classifications of goods. On most of our exports the value of the 
raw material amounts to less than half of the total value of the 
manufactured article. On some it is less than one-quarter. On 
yarns and similar materials it may amount to 70 per cent. Pre- 
suming, however, that an average drawback could be claimed of 
10 per cent. on the finished price, we need only turn to the 
Statistical Abstract, and find out for ourselves those articles to 
which it could reasonably apply. I will not tire your readers with 
the list, but the total amounts to about £120,000,000. It would 
be necessary to act liberally towards our exporting manufacturers, 
as they would, no doubt, need a somewhat increased capital for the 
purchase of duty-paid raw materials. An average drawback of 10 
per cent. on this sum would amount to £12,000,000; but as 
certain foreign nations might, perhaps, take less of our exports 
than they now do, I will calculate only £10,000,000. 

Thus, the account for the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
stand thus :— 

Import taxes , . £41,000,000 
Export drawbacks . 10,000,000 


Net revenue . . £381,000,000 


The question now arises, How could we best spend this enor- 
mous revenue so as to help those most who most need helping, 
both in Ireland and in Great Britain. 

The first necessity is to draw labour back to the land. This can 
only be done by encouraging rotation farming. To accomplish 
this object, I would first give a bonus of 20s. per acre on the 
acreage of wheat, amounting to, by last year’s returns— 

£2,355,000 

Secondly, a bonus on the acreage of all other 

land kept under the plough of 10s. per 


acre—say . ‘ , ° 6,500,000 


£8,855,000 
Within two years this sum would need to be in- 


creased by fully 50 per cent., by the increase 
of ground under tillage . ‘ . ° 4,427,000 


£13,282,000 
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Thus I propose to devote, in round numbers, £18,800,000 per 
annum for the resuscitation of British and Irish agriculture. A 
portion of this would undoubtedly go into the labourers’ pockets. 
A large demand for agricultural labour would at once spring up, 
and this would immediately raise wages. Men who had pre- 
viously flocked from the country to the towns would at once 
return to the rural districts. Masons, carpenters, &c. would at 
once be amply employed in building more cottages all over the 
country ; and wise legislation could at once be put in force 
obliging the builders of new cottages, in rural districts, to attach 
a certain quantity of land to each dwelling. 

We have now £17,700,000 remaining. The first grant I would 
make from this would be £2,500,000 for free elementary educa- 
tion, and from the remainder should be devoted a grant in aid of 
local burdens. I consider this grant ought to go in reduction of 
the Poor Rate, and that dwellings and holdings rated at less than 
£20 per annum should have the entire Poor Rate paid by the 
Government, while those dwellings and properties rated at more 
than £20 should only be able to claim back one-half. There 
would still be a balance to be dealt with, which might be applied 
to emigration purposes. 

Now having skated across the lake called Protection, and 
found the ice perfectly safe, I will proceed to reply to the various 
objections raised by Lord Randolph Churchill. Many of these 
objections do, more or less, apply to my Protectionist proposals, 
as well as to those of the Fair Traders, whose arguments seemed 
so unconvincing to the critical intellect of his Lordship. 

Firstly, he tells us that the price of wheat must be raised by 
something like 15s. per quarter before the farmer can be bene- 
fited, or induced to cultivate it. I imagine that calculation 
means that the tenant is to pay the same rent that he did ten 
years ago. Ido not think the tillage land of this country will, 
during this century, under any circumstances, be worth what it 
was ten years ago; a fearful deterioration is going on every year, 
which economists take no account of. Tens of millions a year are 
being sacrificed in national wealth by the deterioration of land, 
let alone the depreciation in price of its produce. The poor farmers 
cannot afford to keep it up as they used to do. I gave instances 
of this in your November number. Those instances were collected 
from a somewhat poorer district than the average of English land, 
but where the land is more valuable the deterioration is even 
greater. 

The competition with our own colonies, at the low duty of 10 per 
cent., even without much foreign competition, would probably be 
sufficient to keep the prices of food very moderate. India can 
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undoubtedly send almost any quantity of wheat to this country 
at 32s., and if there be an import duty of 10 per cent. on this, 
it would only bring the price up to 35s. Of late years it has 
undoubtedly been the lowest priced wheat which has ruled our 
market, and not the highest, as the Cobden Club would have 
us believe. The United States statisticians have lately claimed 
that they can deliver wheat at Liverpool at less than 30s. per 
quarter. I do not believe they can do so under 33s. or 34s., 
in any large quantity. If a duty of 20 per cent. be added to 
this, it brings the price to 40s. Russia has recently been 
delivering excellent wheat to us at 31s. per quarter, and in conse- 
quence of the depreciation of the rouble, she seems satisfied with 
the price ; but one day her farmers will find out that the paper 
rouble is not so current as it used to be, and then the price will 
rise. However, if Russia has to pay 20 per cent. before she can 
deliver wheat here, it means that she must get 37s. before her 
farmers receive the same net returns as now. To judge of the 
price in England, after the imposition of duties such as I propose, 
we can take the average of the price of these three countries, 
namely, 37s. 6d., duty paid in England, as a fair measure of the 
future lowest price of wheat. Then there would be the £1 per acre 
of bonus in favour of the British farmer, which would enable him 
to deliver his wheat at 37s. 6d. as easily as he could have done 
previously at 43s. There would be some deduction from this for 
increased cost of labour, but this might again be neutralized by 
better machinery. I have admitted in this calculation that a duty 
increases the price to the consumer. Ifthe present price in Eng- 
land were 40s. instead of 30s., I would not admit it to the same 
extent. It is one of the cardinal errors of the Cobden Club to 
suppose that a duty is all paid by the importing country. A duty 
is really paid by the seller of the goods when there are more goods 
than buyers, and by the buyer of the goods when there are more 
buyers than goods. The assertion by the Cobden Club to the 
contrary is one of the principal planks on which its writers stand. 
Without this plank, at least one-half of their theories fall to the 
ground. 

But the grower of wheat in England would stand in still better 
terms for competing than I have presumed, because his inter- 
mediate crops would likewise be bounty-fed to the extent of 10s. 
per acre, and this would all tell in favour of rotation farming, 
which otherwise must be, in great part, abandoned. 

Next I come to Lord Randolph’s assertion that the Tory Party 
could never recommend an important duty on food. Well, if that 
be so, I suppose we must go to the Radicals. I know of hundreds 
of Radicals who are quite willing to vote for it. Lord Randolph 
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says that he is even willing to vote for it, when the popular demand 
requires it. 

Lord Randolph wants to be behind the popular demand, not 
before it. I thinkhis right place is in front. 

My next point is that his Lordship has great fear of our 
‘confessing that we have made a mistake.” His speech is in all 
other respects powerful and pertinent ; in this one clause he must 
confess to weakness. We have made a great mistake. Everything 
is tending to show it day by day. We have destroyed the right 
balance of the labour of the country. We are sending men into 
the towns and leaving the country deserted, and the exodus instead 
of being nearly at an end is, in fact, only in its infancy. It is only 
in certain parts of the country that the landowner suffers very much. 
The land that will bear grass is more valuable, under present 
circumstances, when tenant and labourer have gone, because the 
owner is then the only person who has to live out of it. 

Lord Randolph asks for a comparison of the United Kingdom 
with France and Germany in the matter of prosperity. Will he 
let us know what part of the United Kingdom we are to compare ? 
Is it the whole he means? or is it alone that part which was in 
a similar condition to the greater part of Europe shortly before the 
repeal of the Corn Laws—I mean the agricultural districts, and 
especially Ireland. Lord Randolph must remember that our 
manufacturing industry in the great towns of the north of England 
was at that time far in advance of any other nation, also that we 
had developed our coal and iron properties by many years of 
priority, and were in full swing with our railways, and adapting the 
newly-discovered powers of steam in every direction. If Iam to 
measure the respective growth of the United Kingdom as compared 
with France or Germany, I must compare the commencement of 
the era as well as the end. But will first take the case of Ireland, 
which, from her being almost entirely agricultural, has had but 
little interest in the great improvements which science and inventive 
skill have brought about in the north of England and Scotland. I 
think I may safely say that prior to the potato disease, which first 
appeared in 1845, Ireland was about equal to the eastern parts 
of Germany, so far as the well-being of the majority of the population 
was concerned. I will go on to the year 1851, because it was the 
year of the first census after the potato famine; and I will remark 
in passing that the potato famine should have given us this great 
lesson, namely, that it was incumbent upon us, as a nation 
governing Ireland, and therefore responsible for the happiness of 
her people, to have encouraged manufactures in Ireland, and not to 
have adopted a policy towards her which has well-nigh ruined the 
few industries she then had. In the Census of 1851 there were 
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687,000 persons engaged in manufacturing industries in Ireland, 
being 23 per cent. of the self-supporting population. In 1861 
there were 566,000, being 21 per cent. In 1871 there were 
500,000, being 194 per cent.; and in 1881 there were only 379,000, 
being only 16 per cent.* 

As respects pauperism in Ireland, the increase is simply alarm- 
ing during the period under review. It is not only the per-centage 
of the population that has increased, but it 1s the actual numbers 
which have about doubled notwithstanding the great decrease 
in population. At the present moment it would be no exaggera- 
tion to assert that one person out of every seven is either directly 
or indirectly in receipt of poor-law relief. This is a pretty result 
for forty years of Free Trade. I have read alongside these par- 
ticulars all the statistics as to the increase of certain forms of 
Irish wealth. That wealth is in few hands and in few districts. 
I can well remember when Ireland sent to England large quantities 
ofcorn. That is the sort of industry that benefits the majority of 
the people. The farming profits from the beautiful grass lands of 
Meath, West Meath, County Limerick, Kildare, County Dublin, 
and parts of County Cork and County Tipperary (some of it 
better quality land than perhaps any in the world), benefit the 
few only. The farmers on such lands employ but little labour, 
for the land is good enough to fatten the stock put upon it in two 
or three months, and the winter is comparatively an idle time ; 
while the decline in beef is made good to them by the decline 
in the store stock which the poorer farmers must sell. 

It is the poor farmers on the 15,000,000 or 16,000,000 acres of 
average quality and poor land who have failed in the race, and it 
is the result of that failure that causes the great increase in pau- 
perism. Let Lord Randolph visit the districts about Westport. 
There he will find a teeming population all living very nearly 
alike, if it can be called living at all. 

Let us make the annual account of one of these poor families, 
and see how our fiscal system affects them. They live in a cabin 
thatched with sedge, and divided by mud walls into two or three 
compartments. The rent of the land is, perhaps, £5 or £6 a year. 
There may be ten acres, and sometimes a summer run on the 
mountain is included. The family, besides growing most of their 
own food, may, in times past, have had £20 a year to spend. 
At present prices they cannot have nearly so much. Possibly 
they spend £5 in wheaten flour, £2 in tobacco, £3 in tea, £3 
in whisky, £5 in materials for clothes, and the rest goes im 


* These statistics are taken from the valuable paper, On the Occupations of the People 
of the United Kingdom, read before the Royal Statistical Society, in May 1886, by 
Chas. Booth, Esq. 
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supporting their Church and in other ways. No doubt I shall be: 
criticised for allowing them any whisky or tobacco. Moralists will 
tell me it is an utter mistake for a man to indulge in either. Let 
the moralists go to the country I am speaking of, and get wet 
through every day, and consult any reasonable medical man as to 
what they shall take to keep out the cold, and I think they will 
find that spirits are sometimes necessary even as a medicine. But 
I do not wish to defend the habit of drinking ; I merely say that the 
Irish peasant does generally consider that both whisky and tobacco 
are ordinary expenses of life, and he consumes them accordingly. 
Now I want to see what difference our present system has made 

to the happiness or misery of this poor family. In the first place, 
under my scheme, they would be receiving several pounds a year 
more for what they sell, as well as a bonus on the land they till. 
This might enable them to pay the taxes which we have been 
compelled to burden them with. Let us see what proportion these 
taxes bear on their means of livelihood :— 

First they pay £1 0 for taxes on the holding. 

Further, . £1 0 in the price of their tea. 

Further, . £2 10 in the price of whisky. 

Further . £1 10 in the price of tobacco. 


In all 4 £6 O 


In fact, the poor family has an income of £20, and nearly one 
third goes in taxes, while the only means by which they can pay 
such taxes are being taken away by reducing the price of everything 
they want to sell. I wonder what we richer people, who spend 
our thousands a year would say if we were taxed to the extent of 
one-third of our expenditure. Can anyone wonder at the discon- 
tent of the Irish people? and when Mr. Arnold Foster, in the 
Nineteenth Century, proposes to aggravate the evil in order to 
carry out a system of land-purchase, it only shows me what 
miserable financial tricks have to be resorted to, in order to 
keep up a belief in a perfectly rotten system. No other country 
in Europe, not even Russia, is in such a miserable condition as the 
West of Ireland. 

But I must return to Lord Randolph’s arguments. He says he 
will not go to the United States, and he will not go to Australia, to 
compare prosperity under other fiscal conditions. He must go 
to France or Germany. My first point is, that so far as that part 
of the United Kingdom is concerned which had not distinct. 
advantages over France and Germany in 1846, I have proved my 
case. If the advance in certain sources of wealth in the 
North of England is more apparent, it is not because of free 
imports, but it is because the increase in prosperity has been 
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obtained from industries for which we were far better prepared 
and far more conveniently situated; but I will not shirk the com- 
parison. I will begin by comparing the state of England with 
other European countries in the six years from 1840 to 1846, 
immediately preceding our first departures from a Protective 
policy. I will give three authorities: 1st. The Edinburgh Review, 
for 1841; 2nd. Mr. Gladstone, for 1848 ; 8rd. The Cobden Club, for 
1846. These are all adverse witnesses now, and that is my reason 
for choosing them. 
Ist. The Edinburgh Review, 1841, p. 502. 


The history and the prospects of the manufacturing industry of Great Britain have 
long excited mixed feelings of pleasure and pain, of pride and regret, of satisfaction 
and of uneasiness, in all thinking minds. We have raised the value of British Industry far 
beyond the value of any other European community. We have accumulated a capital 
far exceeding, both positively and in relation to our population, that of any other exis- 
ting nation, or, indeed, of any nation whose history is known. Though struggling with 
a bad climate, and a moderately fertile soil, that industry and that capital have made 
our land more valuable than any other country of equal extent. Inno portion of Europe 
does the whole amount of wages bear so large a proportion to the whole number of 
labourers, or the whole amount of profit to the whole number of inhabitants, or the 
whole amount of rent to the cultivable area. So far as wealth has been our object 
we have been successful beyond the dreams of avarice. 


Now for Mr. Gladstone’s speech in the House of Commons :— 

A hundred years ago the people of England lived not upon wheat but upon rye. 
But when we are speaking of the wants of the people as a matter of complaint against 
the existing state of the law, we must not compare it with an abstract state of per- 
fection, but with what this state has been at former periods; and if you do this, I 
believe it will be found that the subsistence of the people for the last ten years has 
been far better than it was two generations ago, and that if you take them as compared 
with other countries—if you go to the continent of Europe and travel from one country 
to another—you will scarcely find any one country in which the subsistence of the 
people is not fixed at a considerably lower standard than the present subsistence of 
the people of England.* 


I have given these two extracts simply to show that at that 
period there was, at least, the same difference in the wealth of 
the people of England, and that of France and Germany, as is 
incorrectly asserted to be the case now, by those who advocate a 
continuance of our present policy; but I must also give the evi- 
dence of the Cobden Club itself as to the condition of England at 
the time of the repeal of the Corn Laws. 


The adoption of Free Trade principles was not the result of pressure from adverse 
circumstances. The country was flourishing; trade was prosperous; the revenue 
showed a surplus; railways were being constructed with unexampled rapidity; the 
working classes were fully and remuneratively employed ; the Imperial average of wheat 
for the week ending June 28th, 1845, was 47s. 11d. per quarter; and bread was cheaper 
than it had been for many years. The prevailing convergence towards Free Trade 
principles simply proceeded from a conscientious recognition of economic truths. 


* Hansard, vol. \xix. pp. 65, 66. 1848. 


t See Mongredien’s History of the Free-Trade Movement, published by the Cobden 
Club, chapter xi. Nineteenth Thousand. Cassell & Co. 
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This reads very strangely alongside the claptrap which is being 
constantly thrust down the throats of our working classes. No 
one wishes now to go back to a law which imposed a duty of 
23s. 4d. per quarter on foreign wheat, notwithstanding the fact 
that the foreigner did really pay the greater part of the duty ; but 
the subsequent prosperity was a post hoc prosperity, and not a. 
propter hoc one. It was not dependent on free imports, but on 
British enterprise and British inventive genius. 

Now we must take these continental nations as they are to-day.. 
It is idle to deny that they, as well as we, have difficulties to. 
face, but there are one or two facts which bear very remarkable. 
evidence as to the growth of wealth in France during the forty 
years which comprise our free import era, and that of the growth 
of wealth in the United Kingdom, to which I must draw the 
careful attention of your readers. The fact is that the statistics 
of the death duties, in both] countries, go to prove that the 
national wealth of France was smaller than that of the United 
Kingdom in 1842, and that in 1882 it was larger; in fact, 
that while it had only doubled in the United Kingdom, it had in- 
creased nearly threefold in France. This fact, if it be a fact, is 
so extraordinary, that I trust it will be looked into by statisticians 
of eminence, and that they may be able to upset my statement.. 
I am afraid that, under any circumstances, they will not be able 
to show that wealth in the United Kingdom has increased so. 
considerably as it has in France; and when one considers that 
France has been ravaged by an invading army, and that the last 
war cost her at least £400,000,000, besides two of her richest pro- 
vinces, while the ravages of the phylloxera have also reduced the 
value of her real property by nearly as much, the result is almost 
alarming; for of one thing we may be sure, and that is, that free 
imports did not affect us adversely, to any material extent, until 
after 1874. Between 1842 and that period all the historical events 
went in favour of our policy. First, the development of Russia 
was stopped by the Crimean War, and, consequently, both our 
agricultural and manufacturing industries were buoyant. After 
that, the American Civil War stopped the development of the United 
States, and again our industries other than cotton-spinning pro-- 
spered greatly. Then, in 1871, the Franco-German War broke 
out, and we were, for two or three years, in a position in which 
we had no serious competition. Since then we have had the com- 
petition of the world to face, and our largest industry is being 
strangled before our eyes; while the curse of a few economic 
formulists who have banded themselves together in an association 
called the Cobden Club, has such an effect on the minds of men, 
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that statesmen of eminence are actually afraid to acknowledge 
their doubts. 

Lord Randolph speaks of the adverse reports from certain 
English Consuls residing abroad, and he might also have used the 
argument, that wages in France were lower than those in England, 
and that the operatives in many trades work longer hours. It is 
most conflicting to read the reports from English authorities as 
to foreign nations. I believe the United States Consuls give a 
more unprejudiced view of the situation. In 1878 the American 
Government commenced a periodical examination of the condition 
of the working classes of other countries. The results were pub- 
lished in a Government Report. In 1884 the second review was 
made and results compared. In the review of the labour in Great 
Britain, these words occur: ‘‘ The net earnings under the most 
favourable conditions run at least 20 per cent. below the figures 
given, so that the official figures give more flattering returns than 
the reality.” ‘‘ The British workman prefers to run on short time, 
say four days per week, and preserve his daily pay rate, rather 
than run on full time and submit to a small reduction. This phase 
of British labour is worth considering.” 

The report then proceeds to compare wages collected from a 
large number of British trades, with the same number in 1878. 
The result is that, according to the American Consular reports, 
the nominal wages in 1878 averaged 7°6 dollars per week, and in 
1884 the same trades only paid 7°1 dollars. For France the 
same report gives the average wages for 1878 at 5 dollars, and 
for 1884 at 5°75 dollars. There was thus a decline in England 
and an advance in France during that period. 

It is quite easy to explain why wages should be lower in France 
than in Great Britain. In the latter country (Great Britain) the 
wants of the people are much greater. The climate of Great 
Britain requires more animal food, and thicker and warmer 
clothing ; while the amount of fuel required must be at least 
double what is needed in the south and centre of France. In the 
same way, climatic reasons affect to some extent the hours of 
labour ; and, moreover, I think we can still claim that the English- 
man can do more work in the same time, and that we can still 
assert for ourselves a great advantage in the excellence of our 
machinery. The wonder is that France is not in a far worse state 
than ourselves. Ceteris paribus, she ought to be, with her un- 
settled government, her enormous army, which is all sheer waste, 
and the liability to military service on the part of her whole 
population, interfering as it must do, with all the avenues of her 
industry. One thing is, however, quite certain, and that is, that 
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the savings on the part of the working classes in France are much 
greater than those of the same class in England. 

As regards Germany I cannot speak with such statistical cer- 
tainty. The American Government Report above referred to, gives 
no flattering account of any advance in wages between 1878 and 
1884, but there was certainly no decline. On the other hand, her 
return to protective duties in 1879 has undoubtedly stimulated 
her export trade to a remarkable extent. The German Parliament 
is elected by the people, and a very great majority are satisfied 
with the state of the country under Protection, and there is no 
agitation for a return to Free Trade. As Lord Randolph says in 
his speech, when he speaks of a corn duty in the United King- 
dom, “‘ Where are the great mass meetings held in favour of a 
duty on corn? I have not seen one. Where are the petitions 
to Parliament in favour of a duty on corn? I have not seen 
one. Where is the instance in which a man of parliamentary 
position, supported by large numbers of followers, has got up 
and advocated a duty on corn? There has never been one in 
my time.” 

If Lord Randolph will transpose this part of his speech and 
apply it to Germany, that great country which the Cobden Club 
asserts is beating us on account of its better education ; if, instead 
of saying ‘“‘ Where is the man who dares to advocate a duty on 
corn?”’ he says ‘‘ Where is the man who dares to speak against it?” 
he will not be very far from the mark. The fact is, that both 
Germany and France are determined to keep up a proper balance 
of industrial pursuits, which they both regard as the best means 
of maintaining the happiness of the inhabitants of their respective 
nations. 

But I must return to another part of Lord Randolph’s speech ; 
he says as follows: ‘‘ But suppose that we in England were to 
clap on high protective duties on foreign imports, would not the 
situation be then altered, and would not foreign countries then 
proceed to a policy of retaliation, and put on higher protective 
duties than they now have, thereby keeping out the margin of 
British importation which now flows over the protective barrier?” 

I must remind Lord Randolph of a speech made by Mr. Glad- 
stone some years ago, in which he measured the power of retalia- 
tion of any country by the amount of its exports to, compared 
with its imperts from, the country that should retaliate. He 
meant that if England imported more than she exported it might 
be safe to levy duties on imports, but that if she exported more 
than she imported other nations could beat her at the game. 

I will just compare the ability of England to meet retaliation. 
For this purpose I will copy from the Trade and Navigation 
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Returns of 1886 the amount exported to, and imported from, the 
following countries :— 
France bought from us 
of British and Irish 
produce and manu- 
factures . ' . £18,614,282 
Of which . : . 1,635,581 consisted of coal which 
a she would do herself 
Leaving £11,978,701 harm by taxing. 
£ 
In round numbers, therefore, France bought from us 12,000,000 
While we bought from France . ‘ . ‘ . 86,600,000 


We have, therefore, at the present time, three times the power 
of retaliation that France has. 
Germany bought of British and Irish produce and £ 
manufactures from us ’ ‘ : ‘ . 15,676,000 
Of which was coal , : ‘ ‘ . ‘ 1,009,000 
Leaving 14,667,000 
£ 
In round numbers Germany bought from us . . 14,600,000 
While we bought from Germany . P ‘ . 21,400,000 


We have, therefore, at the present time, 14 times the power of 
retaliation that Germany has. 
Holland bought from us of British and Irish pro- £ 
duce and manufactures, in round numbers 2 8,000,000 
We bought from Holland . ‘ ; P . *25,000,000 


The power of retaliation is, therefore, 25 on our side against 8 
on the side of Holland. 
Belgium bought from us of British and Irish pro- £ 
duce and manufactures . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 7,000,000 
We bought from Belgium . ‘ . ° - 14,000,000 
Our power of retaliation is, therefore, twice that of Belgium. 
The United States bought from us of British and £ 
Irish produce and manufactures nearly . . 27,000,000 
We bought from the United States nearly . . 82,000,000 
Our power of retaliation is, therefore, three times that of the 
United States. 
But why, in the name of goodness, should any of these countries 
retaliate upon us when we simply choose to raise our revenue in the 
* Some of the imports which come from Holland are really German manufactures, 


and while diminishing our power of retaliation with Holland, they add to the same 
power with Germany. 
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same way that they raise theirs? They have already retaliated as 
much as suits their purpose. Their object is to raise revenue, as well 
as to give to their own manufacturers, and farmers, a preference. 

Why should Germany levy higher duties on British goods than 
she does on French or Russian? Why should the United States 
attempt to retaliate when our power to do so is so much more 
effective, and while both France and Germany levy higher duties 
on her exports than I propose to do? As regards our colonies and 
nearly all other countries, they are so dependent on us to take what 
they have to spare that they would never think of retaliation. 

The next question Lord Randolph propounds is, “If you adopt 
Protection what will you do with India?” 

Why, we shall let her collect duties as well. If she gives us a 
tariff of 10 per cent. and charges the rest of the world 20 per cent., 
we could not have a more satisfactory arrangement, and it is 
most reasonable that the natives of India should desire to do a 
portion of their own manufacturing trade. It would be most 
unjust, on our part, to refuse such a request on their part. 

The last question I have to answer is about Ireland. ‘‘ What will 
you do with Ireland, which wants to foster her manufacturing 
industries ? ” 

[I really consider that we owe a great deal to Ireland for our 
conduct in the last century, when we made havoc of her industries 
at the instigation of our own manufacturers; and if a 10 per cent. 
duty on English manufactures, with 30 per cent. against the rest of 
the world, would satisfy the Irish, I see no reason why we should 
not permit it for, say fifteen or twenty years. Meantime, we ought 
to give the Irish farmer all that we give to the English, and I do 
not think we should hear much more of the Irish question. We 
should retain a most ample guarantee for loyal behaviour in the 
amount of the subsidy on her agricultural land. 

Now for a short criticism of my own article. The first objection 
is that everything, except what is produced from the raw material 
found in this country, will be dearer to buy. I believe that when 
a country has full employment, it is a well-known axiom that 
wages rise faster than the price of commodities ; but my proposals 
give to the poorer classes a great compensation in free education 
and relief from poor rates. 

As to bread and meat, I do not believe either of them would be 
dearer than the average of the last four years. We are a very 
peculiar people in this way; our Free Trade system has made us 
very jealous of our own producers getting one farthing of profit, 
but it has laid no limit on the profit the distributer gets. The 
consequence is that everyone is anxious to become a shop-keeper, 
and so numerous have these distributers now become, that unless 
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they can get a large per-centage of profit, they cannot live as they 
think they ought to do. 

I admit the immense importance of the working classes having 
cheap food, however prosperous they may be, but they have never 
yet had it, notwithstanding all our free imports. There is always 
a risk, too, that the decrease of home supplies may some day land 
us ina position of such dependence, that any unforeseen emer- 
gency may send prices to famine height, and thus far more than 
neutralize all the benefits of previous cheapness. Under cir- 
cumstances such as these, the nation would have to admit that 
there is no food so cheap as that produced at home. 

In France they are so particular on the point of economic 
distribution, that they have a law, which is constantly put in 
force, which obliges both bakers and butchers to supply bread and 
meat at prices fixed by the municipality in which they reside. 
This is avery old law. I think it dates from 1791, and it has 
worked well. It explains the fact that people can live just as 
cheaply in the French towns, although the wholesale price of 
certain commodities is greater. 

I am quite certain that, on the average, at least 1d. per lb. is 
paid more for meat in this country at the present time, than a fair 
distributing profit ought to add to its cost. The import duties | 
propose, would lay an embargo on Colonial meat of 10 per cent., 
or about 3d. per lb. Probably this would regulate the advance 
in our wholesale price of all external supplies, as the inducement 
to till land in this country would lead to an extra supply of beef 
and mutton as well as corn from our own farmers. The price is 
now very low, and probably this $d. per lb. advance would be paid 
by the butcher in the wholesale market; but I believe, if proper 
regulations were made to limit the profit which our butchers could 
demand, the consumers would gain considerably, even on present 
prices. When we farmers compare the price of meat which we have 
to pay when we are in London, with the price we have to sell at 
from our own farms, we cannot help feeling that there is a great 
deal to be legislated for, of a more useful nature than giving the 
foreigner the power to ruin us by untaxed supplies. I shall be 
told, also, that clothes, sugar, eggs, and butter will be dearer. No 
doubt they would be somewhat dearer, but as the rich individually 
consume a far greater value than do the poor, the rich will pay 
their full share of the taxation. The demand for labour would far 
more than make good any extra cost to the poor, and the 
£50,000,000 to £70,000,000 worth of extra food produced in the 
country every year would act like a discovery of gold to the same 
extent on our general home trade. Any diminution in our exports 
would thereby be far more than made good. 
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Some of my critics will endeavour to show that our shipping 
trade would suffer diminution, and they may use my own figures 
to prove it. They will argue as follows :—‘‘ You admit a decrease 
of £30,000,000 in the import of manufactured and partially manu- 
factured goods, you must likewise admit that the ocean-carrying 
trade is thereby affected to a corresponding extent.” 

To this I reply that the carrying trade from Calais to Dover, 
from Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Hamburg to London, from New 
York to Liverpool, and certain other short passages, would un- 
doubtedly be curtailed, but the very curtailment in the import of 
manufactured goods would lead to an increased import of raw 
materials. Our shipments of wool from Adelaide, of cotton and 
jute from Calcutta and Bombay, and of all raw materials from 
other distant sources of supply would increase, and I must there- 
fore retort and ask my objectors which is the more valuable to our 
shipowners: a short freight from Calais or Hamburg, taking a 
few hours, or a freight that takes from twenty-five to forty days, 
and which of the two employs the larger amount of shipping ? 

Again I shall be told that my limitation of food supplies will 
lead to a smaller employment of ships. I again retort to my 
critics, that although the supply will be smaller, yet it will come 
in greater degree from Calcutta and Melbourne, and in a less 
degree from New York and St. Petersburg. I consider that if only 
one half of our necessary supplies came from our own Empire, it 
would lead to an increase in our tonnage requirements ; but even if 
it could be proved that there was a small decrease in the demand 
for shipping, I can prove to demonstration that it would only be 
a transfer of business from steamships to railways; in fact, that 
what was lost in ocean freights by a decrease of foreign trade 
would be more than made good by the increase in railway traffic 
following upon the stimulus given to home production. 

I have heard Cobdenites use the argument that if you curtail the 
import of foreign manufactures, it will only lead to the foreigner 
emigrating to this country, and displacing the British workman 
on his own ground. I think this may be safely left in the hands 
of the British workman himself. He will have the ear of the 
Legislature whichever party is in power. 

They also urge that any benefit to agriculture would all go to 
the land-owner. I should think no tenant would be such a fool as 
to adopt an unprofitable business, viz. the tillage of land, unless 
he himself received the greater part of the bounty given by 
Government for so doing ; but it is better for land-owners seriously 
to consider the present state of public opinion on this subject. 
On the whole, I consider the land-owning class in this country have 
done far more in the way of contributing to the real national 
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wealth than any other class have done; but the people have beer 
sedulously taught to believe the contrary, and it becomes a question 
for land-owners to decide whether, in taking a bounty on their 
farms, or rather in permitting their tenants to claim it, they will 
submit the lease to a competent court should the tenant appeal 
against the rent. Of course this would be a very important new 
departure, but if a principle such as Lord Tollemache has adopted 
with his Suffolk tenants were followed, namely, that the rent 
should be a certain proportion of the value of the produce which 
good farming could raise, I think the only effect would be that 
good landlords would suffer nothing, and that bad ones would 
no longer give any reason for popular outcry. 

Now I have finished my reply. The movement for a radical 
change in our fiscal system is gaining ground rapidly, and most 
assuredly it will be fought out. Less daring adventurers than 
myself can always use the excuse, when they are howled at by 
excited crowds, whom the Cobden club will undoubtedly rouse 
against them, that, at all events, they have not gone so far as- 
Mr. Harris. I am quite willing to be the scapegoat of the party. 


Wii J. Harris. 
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Macautay’s Essays must ever remain a standard work. His style 
is so clear, his presentation of facts so vivid, his arguments so 
cogent, that the reader is at once captivated. Never doubting the 
correctness of his own opinions, never allowing that anything 
worthy of notice can be said on the other side, this most tren- 
chant of writers supplies a perfect instance in literature of Horace’s 
saying that the self-confident man is leader. His judgments have 
the appearance of intuitions. His reasonings are like illustrations 
for his readers’ benefit. It seems impossible not to sit down at 
the feet of so decided a teacher. One naturally accepts his axioms 
and finds his conclusions irresistible. 

And on many subjects we may safely trust his guidance. He 
always appeals to our reason. He always seems master of his 
subject. Nevertheless, some serious flaws have been discovered in 
his accounts of public men. He has been shown, for instance, to 
have greatly misunderstood the relations between Warren Hastings 
and Sir Elijah Impey, and to have made an unfortunate confusion 
about the Quaker Penn. His estimate of Lord Bacon’s judicial 
conduct has been proved to be beyond measure harsh and unfair. 
His theory of Boswell’s abilities and character can have been 
accepted by few who have read Carlyle’s paper on the subject; 
while the Quarterly Review and Paget’s too little known New 
Examen furnish us with various examples of similar shortcomings. 

The review of Madame D’Arblay’s diaries and other writings is 
as vigorous and entertaining as anything he ever wrote. A 
lengthy notice of a work abounding in reminiscences of George III. 
and Dr. Johnson, and composed by a lady in high favour with 
both those worthies, cannot but possess an abiding interest for 
the literary world. Let us hope that some of the interest thus 
excited may extend to the present attempted exposure of the spirit 
in which that review was written, and of the misconceptions into 
which its renowned author has been betrayed. 

It was not against Madame D’Arblay herself that Macaulay’s 
criticism of her writings was directed. Her journals were pub- 
lished posthumously, and he does not appear to have had much 
acquaintance with her. The true account of his paper in the 
Edinburgh Review on her works is to be found in the fact that his 
great opponent, John Wilson Croker, wrote a critique on them 
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in the Quarterly Review soon after their publication. Macaulay's 
article, published in the next number of the Edinburgh Review, was 
evidently intended to counteract Croker’s. So that we have here 
the literary warfare between the two rival critics going on with all 
its ardour, the batteries being masked, but the firing hot. 

We shall better understand the spirit in which this essay was 
written if we first glance at the relation in which the two cham- 
pions stood towards each other at the time of its publication. The 
origin of their mutual enmity appears to have been political, as it 
well may have been between him who invented the name of Con- 
servative for one party, and him who did more than anyone else 
to affix the name of Liberal on the other. But it may suffice 
now to show what was the state of affairs between them as author 
and critic only. 

A few years previously to the appearance of the two above- 
mentioned articles, Croker had issued an edition of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, with copious notes. Upon that work Macaulay 
pounced with merciless severity, inflicting on its author a casti- 
gation which must have been even more galling than that awarded 
by the same writer a year previously to Robert Montgomery. A 
host of misstatements, wrong dates, and childish bétises are attri- 
buted to the editor, such as, if correctly alleged, no author’s 
reputation could survive. And, with true Macaulayan art, they 
are so arranged as to suggest their being but specimens from a 
store which might be drawn on ad libitum. This essay showed its 
author in all his glory. Not only does the famous ‘“ school-boy ” 
figure in it twice, but a learned “ school-girl” also makes her 
début. 

Not thus however could Croker be crushed. To his next. 
edition of Boswell he prefixed a preface in which many of Mac- 
aulay’s allegations were extracted verbatim from the review, and 
answers to them were added in parallel columns. Nothing could 
be bolder or fairer than such a method of meeting the attack. 
And few things could be more amusing than a perusal of these 
two columns with a view to deciding between them. For example, 
the critic falls foul of the editor for saying Lord Montrose was 
beheaded, whereas the “ school-boy ” knows he was hanged. But 
he is met with the unexpected retort that the Marquis was hanged 
first and beheaded afterwards. Then again, the arguments ably 
marshalled on either side of the question whether a certain His- 
tory of Prince Titi was a fairy tale or a lampoon on Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and the learned arguments adduced to show that 
by Theta Phi Johnson did or did not mean his departed friends, 
are so nicely balanced that the right conclusion from them is by 
no means certain even now. 
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It was at the height of this contest that first the earlier volumes 
of Madame D’Arblay’s Memoirs, and then a very damaging notice 
of them, by Croker, appeared. Instinctively and instantly Mac- 
aulay set to work at an elaborate review of the same book, 
apparently independent, but really intended to supersede and 
demolish that view of it which his rival had already put forth. 

This criticism was published in January 1848, within a year of 
the publication of the Diary itself, an event which I, then a 
school-boy fresh from ‘‘ Boswell,” but not yet a Wykehamist, well 
remember. The reviewer’s animus is openly displayed in connec- 
tion with the first public event of the future Madame D’Arblay’s life, 
viz. her baptism as Frances Burney. He is very irate because 
‘‘a bad writer of our own time,” Croker to wit, ‘‘ had searched 
the register of baptisms at Lynn,” in order to ascertain the 
authoress’s age. The critic’s abrupt manner of introducing the 
‘* worthless edition” of “ Boswell,’ ‘‘ some sheets of which’ may 
have been ‘‘seen round parcels of better books,’ is somewhat 
startling. The brief account now given may serve to make it 
intelligible. 

The Quarterly Reviewer had, some years previously, when 
noticing Madame D’Arblay’s Life of Dr. Burney, made known to 
the world his discovery that the authoress was twenty-five years of 
age when she published Evelina. He had also alleged, perhaps 
on doubtful evidence, that she had given herself out as younger. 
And Croker had obtained proof of her real age, as he had surely a 
right to do. Without some such clue as the above history affords, 
it would be difficult to understand why one who ascertains the age 
at which an old lady had published her first work should for that 
reason be worse than a ‘‘ savage,” an “ asp,”’ or a “‘ pole-cat.”’* 

Save for this strange outburst of private animosity, and for the 
Reviewer's joining in the extravagant outcry against a “ cervisial 
coctor’s viduate dame’ marrying a highly respectable Italian 
singer, all the first part of the review is no less instructive than 
interesting. It is doubtless rather severe on Dr. Burney, who 
could scarcely be expected to perceive in a moment what a mine of 
wealth and talent he possessed in his supposed-dull daughter. 
But his satire on the Doctor is really too good to be passed over. 


Dr. Burney [he says] was an amiable man, a man of good abilities, a man who had 
seen much of the world. But he seems to have thought that going to court was like 
going to heaven; that to see princes and princesses was a kind of beatific vision; that 
the exquisite felicity enjoyed by sueh persons was not confined to themselves, but was 
communicated by some mysterious efflux or reflection to all who were suffered to stand 
at their toilets or to bear their trains. He overruled all his daughter’s objections, and 
himself escorted her to her prison . . . and he went on his way homeward, rejoicing at 
her marvellous prosperity. 


* Macaulay's Essays, vol iii p. 377. 
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The remainder of the article is chiefly occupied with Miss 
Burney’s life at court, the first-published volumes not extending far 
beyond the date of her leaving Windsor. Without entering into 
particulars as to the two authors’ treatment of the Memoirs, I may 
say generally that Croker sets before us, with large quotations in 
support of it, a portrait of Miss Burney in the character of a vain, 
silly and selfish young woman, very kindly treated, and very little 
benefited by kind treatment. Macaulay, on the other hand, sets 
himself to prove that her life was exceedingly hard, her treatment, 
except on the King’s part, remarkably unfeeling, her acceptance of 
an appointment at court a great mistake, obvious from the first. 
With the remark that Croker certainly makes too light of the 
difficulties encountered with Mrs. Schwellenberg, and that there is 
some appearance in his strictures of the spitefulness imputed to 
him by his antagonist, 1 now part company with the Quarterly 
Reviewer and confine myself to him of the Edinburgh. 

And yet I must first glance for a moment at a verbal question 
wherein both writers are concerned. It may not seem very 
important what the title of Miss Burney’s office at court was, 
whether plain “dresser,” suggestive of a lady’s maid, or ‘‘ keeper 
of the robes,” equally suggesting a deputy Duchess of Sutherland 
or Buccleuch. Croker declares, in opposition to her own statement, 
that the former was her proper designation ; and I have been told 
by those who should know, that the persons who performed such 
undoubtedly menial duties as hers were called “dressers,” both 
before and after her time. Macaulay, of course, took Frances 
Burney’s side, and will hear of no other name for her than “‘ Keeper 
of the Robes.” And he is right. We may thank Miss Annie Ellis 
for having discovered in the official list of the royal household the 
name of Miss Burney as holder of that office. 

But under whatever style or title, the authoress of Evelina had 
to answer the Queen’s bell, to attend her toilet, and to look after 
her dresses just like any ordinary tiring-woman. Such duties were 
then performed for Royalty by poor members of respectable 
families, who were not considered as degraded by their servitude, 
nor regarded as objects of pity from the unavoidable hardships 
entailed on them. 

The mere work however was far from being so heavy as the 
Reviewer would have us think, and the relaxations were much 
greater than he allows. The mornings on which the guardians of 
the wardrobe were busy “‘ rummaging drawers” and laying out 
‘fine clothes” were not those of all days, as he represents them, 
but only of two days in each week. Instead of being, as he says, 
usually engaged till three o’clock, Miss Burney used on most days 
to take a good walk, and then to write her journal from three to 
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five. Again, far from her life being that of a servant chained to 
another very disagreeable and quarrelsome servant, our heroine 
was very frequently in the company of the Queen or the Princesses, 
with all of whom she was evidently from the first a great favourite. 
She was also constantly visiting or receiving her friends within the 
precincts of the Castle, and not unfrequently seeing visitors from 
without. She had, it is true, no regular holidays, therein 
resembling most persons in her position at that time and many 
now. But she had a large portion of most days nominally, and, 
save for her semi-attached colleague, actually at her own disposal. 
She was admitted to the society of ladies of rank, like Lady 
Effingham and the Duchess of Ancaster, in a manner altogether 
unusual for one whose humble position forbade her to appear on 
State occasions, and who, though personally a lady, was officially a 
lady’s-maid. 

In estimating her treatment by every inhabitant of the Castle, 
from their Majesties down to ‘‘Cerbera,” or ‘‘ John,” we should 
bear in mind that we have little or no evidence to go upon, beyond 
her own statements. We may believe her, or we may laugh at her. 
Indeed, there are times when we cannot avoid doing both. But we 
have very slight means of testing the truth of her assertions or the 
correctness of her impressions. On the whole I believe that our 
authoress may be trusted not only to mean but to convey the truth. 
Almost all the records in her diary are consistent with each other. 
The only unexplained point is her eagerness to get away from the 
equerries of an evening, when the King regularly visited them, and 
when absence from the party would not only deprive her of her 
** vision,” but probably bring upon her the royal displeasure. 

Nevertheless, though both truthful and intelligible, her journal 
will mislead us unless very carefully read. She mentions but 
rarely and slightly certain qualities of her own, which must have 
been exceedingly trying to persons accustomed to the regular 
habits ofa court. Her frequent lateness in attendance, the slovenly 
capless undress in which she sometimes left her room and ran 
through the house, her absurd difficulties, which threw Miss 
Planta into fits of laughter at Nuneham, her acts of inattention 
and forgetfulness when attiring the Queen, her bad reading, her 
attempt to get promotion for her brother, her practice of present- 
ing petitions, only stopped at last by a peremptory command, such 
peccadillos as these she confesses: and she is not bound to edify 
her readers with an account of every particular transgression. 
She must also have been decidedly indiscreet in her conduct 
towards Mr. Giffardier (Turbulent), who would not otherwise have 
alarmed her modesty by his romps, or have stood behind the 
Queen’s chair making hideous faces at her attendant. 
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As described by herself, she undoubtedly appears a less pitiable 
and more independent person than Macaulay represents her. But 
we have not yet noticed the manner in which Queen Charlotte 
comported herself towards her, a subject on which the Reviewer 
is very eloquent and very bitter. 

Yes, the ‘‘ sweet Queen” fares but ill at his hands. It does not 
occur to him that honest Fanny Burney would not be constantly 
giving Her Majesty that epithet, and singing her praises in such 
varied strains, if they were not deserved. As for his statement 
that sickness was to be considered a pretence until it proved fatal, 
there is not the slightest symptom of any such feeling on the 
Queen’s part, though there may be some on the King’s with regard 
to his equerries. On several occasions, as we find from her narra- 
tive, Miss Burney was absent from her duties for a longer or 
shorter time, through illness. She was always left to judge for 
herself as to the need of such absence. By no word or sign did 
the Queen ever try to hasten her return. So far from it, both 
she and the Princesses, especially that peerless Princess Royal, 
used frequently to visit her when unwell, and on one day at least 
the Queen went to see her twice. 

It is true that the royal mistress appears never to have realised 
the extent of her servant’s sufferings ; and to the end she continued 
in the belief that the long-deferred resignation need not take 
place. Queen Charlotte was mistaken there. But if her only 
fault was an unwillingness to be persuaded that her favourite 
domestic must leave her, such an error shows no want of ‘“‘ sweet- 
ness,” though some of light. 

The Queen, according to our reviewer, was not only harsh and 
unfeeling, but stingy and even false. On this last point I must 
say that Macaulay has gone even beyond his usual dextrous 
exaggeration, and placed himself in a position of singular discredit. 
We must here recur to his own words. 

He first says, and says truly, that Dr. Burney had expected for 
his daughter ‘‘ some worldly advantage not set down in the contract 
of service; but whatever he expected he certainly got nothing. 
Miss Burney had been hired for board and lodging, and £200 a 
year. Board and lodging and £200 a year she duly received.” He 
forgets that for five years’ service she was pensioned off with £100. 
a year. 

He then proceeds to remark : 


We have looked carefully through the Diary in the hope of finding some trace of the 
extraordinary benefactions on which the Doctor reckoned. But we cah discover only 
a trace of a promise, never performed, of a gown; and for this gown Miss Burney was 
expected to return thanks, such as might have suited the beggar with whom St. 
Martin . . . divided his cloak. 
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It seems rather unreasonable that because Dr. Burney chose to 
expect for his daughter ‘‘extraordinary benefactions,” therefore 
Queen Charlotte should be blamed for not affording them. If the 
Doctor ‘‘ reckoned” as alleged, he reckoned without his host. 
Such expectations were purely gratuitous and personal, nor was 
there any need of inquiring into their fulfilment. When, however, 
Macaulay tells us that he has ‘‘ looked carefully through the Diary, 
in the hope of finding some trace of” such benefactions, and “‘ can 
discover only a trace of a promise, never performed, of a gown,” 
for which non-existent gown the most abject acknowledgments 
were required, we can only acquit him of falsehood by imputing 
to him gross carelessness. 

For first, instead of a beggar’s thanks, or any thanks at all 
being required for a present not yet given, all we find is that 
Mrs. Schwellenberg would not let Miss Burney refuse the Queen’s 
gift, but told her that any present from Her Majesty to any of her 
ladies, ‘‘ when [i.e. if] it was the Duchess of Ancaster,” must be 
gratefully received. 

And next, it is certain from each of two passages, that the gown 
was given,* and a remarkably handsome gown it was. ‘‘I wore,” 
says the Diarist, ‘‘ my memorable present gown this day in honour 
of the Princess Royal. It isa lilac tabby. I saw the King for a 
moment at night, as he returned from the Castle; and he 
graciously admired it, calling out: ‘ Emily [i.c. Princess Amelia] 
should see Miss Burney’s gown now, and she would think her fine 
enough.’ ” 

A second time allusion is made to this present, when the Queen 
gives Frances three bunches of double violets, received from Stoke 
that morning. Her comment is, “‘I quite longed to tell her how 
much more | valued that gift, presented by her own hand, than 
the richest tabby in the world by a deputy.” It is passing strange 
that this twice-told tale of a tabby, suggestive, to the male mind, of 
a cat rather than of a garment, should have escaped the Reviewer’s 
keen eyes. 

Again, on New Year's Day, 1787, there is an entry in which 
mention is made, not only of the Queen's liberality towards Miss 
Burney, but also of her habitually giving New Year’s gifts to all 
her household of the upper class. ‘‘ Mine,” she says, ‘‘ was very 
elegant, a complete set of very beautiful white and goid china, and 
a coffee-pot, tea-pot, cream-jug and milk-jug, of silver, in forms 
remarkably pretty.” 

I do not remember ever to have met with another instance in 
which a critic, while professing careful search through a volume, 


* Vol. ii. pp. 189, 277 (large 8vo. edition) 
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has hazarded a statement which each of three several entries 
proves distinctly to be false. 

From beginning to end of Fanny Burney’s long and minute 
account of her intercourse with Queen Charlotte, there is not a 
trace of any harshness, tyranny or unkindness in the Queen’s 
character as portrayed by her. The admirably gracious, thought- 
ful and forbearing demeanour invariably employed by Her Majesty, 
under frequent and varying provocations, is beyond all praise. If 
aman cannot easily be a hero to his valet, still less, one would 
think, can a woman be a heroine to her maid, especially when that 
maid, instead of being to the manner born, is unsuited by health, 
habits and station for any such employment. And yet a more 
perfect picture than is here presented of a royal lady in connection 
with a favourite servant can hardly be imagined. The Queen 
must have been constantly provoked by her dresser’s peculiar 
ways. They and Mrs. Schwellenberg’s stories about them must 
have been an unfailing source of worry to a Sovereign who had 
many things to do besides humouring one of her retainers. Yet 
never did she give Frances a good scolding. The royal couple are 
depicted throughout these volumes as devoted to the duties of 
their station, bent on promoting the happiness of all around them. 
Macaulay himself has no fault to find with the King’s conduct as 
here described; and in order to make out a case against the 
Consort, he is obliged to invent the unwarrantable statement that 
“Juno delegated the execution of her wrath to Alecto,” i.e., that 
she set Mrs. Schwellenberg at Miss Burney, while she herself 
shrank from upbraiding her. 

His knack of turning everything to the Queen’s disadvantage is 
really marvellous. Even her practice of occasionally sending for 
a rare book to some second-hand dealer is sneered at, as affording 
a specimen of her stinginess. The fact that she left no money at 
her death, but only a vast quantity of diamonds, looks as if her 
liberality had been excessive. Her trinkets were probably all gifts 
or legacies. She was not likely to invest all or any of her savings 
in the purchase of jewellery, a kind of property which she never 
retained in her possession a moment beyond the time of her 
wearing it, and the wearing of which she ceased to enjoy after a 
fortnight’s experience. 

There is not in truth a single suggestion of illiberality, any 
more than of harshness or insincerity, on the part of Queen 
Charlotte, throughout these volumes. Like all persons supposed 
to be richer than they are, Her Majesty was exposed to unfavour- 
able comment on the part of those who were ignorant as to the 
truth. But when an able writer can find no other proofs of her 
penurious habits than her not giving presents that she did give, 
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and her purchasing books where alone they could be had, we must 
pronounce our verdict against him. 

And now as regards the general question of Miss Burney’s 
appointment. So much stress is laid on the offer to her of a place 
in the royal household, and on her acceptance of it, that I feel 
bound to enter into some particulars respecting both these points. 
The impropriety of taking a young lady, of such talent that she 
had stormed fashionable society by her novels, of such delicate 
health that she had recently burst her stays with coughing, and 
placing her among strangers, where, amid other employments, she 
would have to rise early and sit up late every day of her life, might 
well be obvious to all who knew her, and above all to herself. She 
was herself fully aware of the danger, as we shall see. It may be 
well to test Macaulay’s accuracy by comparing his account of her 
conduct with her own journals at the time. He is equally severe 
upon the proposal and upon its acceptance. Let us see what 
reasons he had for his judgment in either case. 

Of the acceptance he writes, ‘‘ No deception was practised. The 
conditions of the house of bondage were set forth with all 
simplicity. The hook was presented without a bait; the net was 
spread in the sight of the bird; and the naked hook was greedily 
swallowed, and the silly bird made haste to entangle herself in the 
net.” 

One could readily imagine the daughter of a man like Dr. 
Burney acting in the manner here described, and sending to her 
correspondents the most unreserved expressions of delight at the 
distinction thus conferred upon her. But she did nothing of the 
sort. No sooner was the offer made than she wrote a long letter 
to her friend Miss Cambridge, containing the following sentences : 
“You cannot easily . . . picture to yourself the consternation 
with which I received this intimation. .. . I frankly owned to 
Mr. Smelt that no situation of that sort was suited to my own 
taste or promising to my own happiness.” She adds that Mr. 
Smelt pressed acceptance on her, remarking: “In such a situation 
you may have opportunities of serving” your father and your 
friends, ‘‘ such as scarce any other could afford you.” 

In a postscript to the same letter she writes: ‘I cannot, even 
to my father, utter my reluctance. . . . I have always and uni- 
formly had a horror of a life of servitude or dependence,” with 
more in the same strain. And again afterwards: ‘‘I am married. 
. . - [look upon it in that light. I was averse to forming the 
union; but my friends . . . prevailed, and the knot is tied. . . . 
I will strain every nerve to succeed.’ And this is what Lord 
Macaulay calls the fish seizing the unbaited hook, the bird making 
haste to entangle herself in the net! 
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Not more fortunate is he in his estimate of Queen Charlotte’s 
motives in making the offer thus reluctantly accepted. ‘‘ With what 
object,” he says, “‘their Majesties brought her to their palace it 
is difficult to conceive. Their object could not have been to en- 
courage her literary exertions . . . to promote her pecuniary 
interest . . . to obtain an eminently useful waiting-maid.” And 
then, having made up his mind that none of the objects for which 
her appointment was not made were fulfilled, he comes to the 
conclusion that the appointment was a thorough mistake. He 
would have done better to peruse the work more carefully, with a 
view to discovering the ‘ object”’ which he had avowedly missed. 
To an attentive reader it is obvious that, unreasonable as the 
arrangement may appear to us, there was neither delusion nor 
disappointment on either side. Else why were both parties so 
reluctant to end it ? 

Miss Burney, as we have already seen, from the moment at 
which the post was offered her, hated the very thought of it. She 
not only dreaded servitude, she despised etiquette. Previously to 
her appointment she wrote a little paper satirising the impropriety 
of so much as stirring in the Queen’s presence. Life at court 
could hardly prove more irksome than she expected; and if her 
relations with a few of the inmates were disagreeable, those with 
Her Majesty and the Princesses must have surpassed her expecta- 
tions. So she bore up bravely in the course which she had adopted, 
and which she maintained from the first, not for her own but for her 
father’s sake. Had it not been for an occurrence to be noticed 
presently, the tie between kindly sovereign and devoted subject 
might probably have continued for life, and Mrs. Delany’s protégée 
have become a worthy successor in royal favour to that truly 
estimable lady. 

With regard to the Queen also, one would think that a less 
penetrating spirit than Macaulay’s could pierce the very slight 
mystery underlying this simple tale. The Consort, like other 
people when they want a servant, naturally thought less of the 
servant’s interests than of her own. She certainly could not have 
been captivated by the skill in attiring of one who probably had 
never in her life dressed anyone but herself. What she did want 
we can see from the manner in which she treated her attendant. 
She evidently wished to have about her a ‘‘ gentlewoman,” as the 
phrase then was, full of life and talent, active-minded and accustomed 
to good English society, in fact, a charming contrast to the old 
Haggerdorns and Schwellenbergs of whose ignorance and common 
ideas she was doubtless weary. Now here was exactly the person 
required, a pretty, amiable and well-mannered lady, lively and 
clever, already welcomed by the best sets, and making herself 
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quite at home among them; one, moreover, who had a mind so 
far above that of court underlings in general as to be conscious 
that, though a slave, she was not all a slave, that it was possible 
to exceed in servility, and that to treat ‘the Royals” as a kind 
of superhuman beings was an error. 

Many a Queen must have desiderated such a companion, but 
not many can have found it in their lady’s-maid. When thus 
found however, she was invaluable. Thrice daily summoned as a 
matter of course, she was always at hand when wanted. And 
so humble was her station that the favour shown her could ex- 
cite but little jealousy. Her position therefore at Court was 
something perfectly unique. As we read, the truth gradually 
dawns upon us, that not one of Royalty’s chosen companions 
could have been half so useful or half so much trusted as this 
lowly friend. The ladies of the bedchamber and the maids of 
honour were in residence but a portion of the year, and there 
was much of state and ceremony in their relations to their royal 
mistress. It was in fact Miss Burney whom the Queen cone 
stantly consulted about matters, whether of importance or of 
amusement. If accurate information about Warren Hastings’s 
trial was wanted, if there was need of someone to bring daily 
reports of the King’s health, or to have interviews with his 
physicians, none would serve the turn but she. And in like 
manner, when a fine old pair of gloves was to be given to Lord 
Harcourt, or a few adroit compliments on the queenly déshabille 
were felt to be opportune, recourse was had to the same quarter, 
with a readiness which in itself sufficed to show how great was 
the confidence there reposed. Never has there been a history 
the meaning of which was more completely on the surface. The 
only puzzle about it is that any sensible person should have 
thought it one. 

So far then as man, or rather woman, disposed, the ‘‘ knot tied ” 
in July 1786 was destined to be permanent, both parties being 
resolved that it should never be loosed. It was loosed in the end 
simply because the attendant’s health completely broke down. 
And the original cause of her failure in health was, it would appear, 
not the trials and fatigues of her post, serious as they were, still 
less any weariness of it. She was becoming more reconciled and 
inured to her career, when an event occurred the effect of which on 
every inhabitant of the Castle was even more disturbing than 
could have been supposed. The whole routine of daily life was 
necessarily broken up so long as George III.’s attack of insanity 
lasted. Every person connected with his family or his household 
must have been thoroughly unsettled, full of public and private 
apprehensions during the whole of that period. These results, and 
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the cessation of all entertainments, were inevitable. But it would 
hardly occur to us that access to the palace must, so far as was 
possible, be denied to externs, ‘‘ because,” as the Queen said, 
‘everybody takes away something” of bad news with him. Nor 
should we imagine that habits of daily exercise need be suspended 
for months together in consequence of such a calamity. Yet so it 
was. Our diarist herself, instead of continuing her daily walks, 
was suddenly reduced to a state of almost total confinement within 
doors. Her record on January 27th 1789 is: ‘“‘ Sir Lucas [Pepys] 
declared that my confinement menaced my health, and charged me 
to walk out and take air and exercise very sedulously, if I would 
avoid an illness. I took an hour’s walk for the first time since last 
October. Ten minutes in Kew Gardens are all the time I have 
spent out of doors since the middle of that month,” i.c. for about 
fifteen weeks. 

After this her health began to fail. ‘‘Cerbera,” too, became 
more ill-tempered than ever, while even the “ Magnolia” and the 
Princess Royal were sometimes a little dry. She bore up for 
another year and a half, and then wrote her resignation, which she 
kept by her for six months longer. At the end of another half-year 
“the prison was open, and Frances was free.” 

To expose fully all the Reviewer’s sophisms would be to copy out 
great part of the second and third volumes of the Memoirs. 
Enough has, I think, been said to show his utter perverseness 
when he professes not to comprehend ‘ what pleasure the Queen 
can have found in having Miss Burney about her ” ; enough also to 
show how absurdly he describes her as “ employed only in mixing 
snuff and sticking pins,” or as being “‘now and then in the course of 
five years asked to read aloud or to write a copy of verses.”” Leaving 
those who wish for further information on such matters to seek it 
in her lively book, I will conclude these remarks on Macaulay’s 
shortcomings in these strictures by mentioning two more instances 
in which he seems singularly at fault. 

‘* Now and then,” he says, ‘“‘poor Frances might console herself 
. . . by joining in the ‘celestial colloquy sublime’ of His Majesty’s 
equerries.”’ 

Now and then, indeed! Can anyone have perused these volumes, 
however cursorily, without perceiving that, when matters were 
going on regularly, she was expected to receive the equerries at tea 
every evening of her life, and was always trying to escape from 
them ? 

And further, with regard to one equerry in particular, ‘“ Mr. 
Fairly,” as she calls him. By way of magnifying her afflictions, 
the counsel against Croker states that ‘‘ Colonel Digby . . . and Miss 
Burney . . . became attached to each other,” so as to suggest “a 
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sentiment warmer than friendship. He quitted the Court and 
married in a way which astonished” her “ greatly, and which 
evidently wounded her feelings and lowered him in her esteem.” 
Who would suppose from such a sentence that the Colonel’s second 
wife was respectable and well-connected, of very pleasing manners, 
and thoroughly friendly with the Diarist? All this she was; yet 
it is true that in one sense he was married ‘‘in a way” which 
surprised and annoyed our authoress; for the wedding took place 
in a drawing room after dinner, with little ceremony or solemnity. 
That is all. 

We may now pass from our Reviewer's animadversions on 
Madame D’Arblay’s life to those on her other writings, in some of 
which he is certainly more impartial, appearing less as an advocate 
than as a judge. He by no means spares the fair poetess’s ‘‘ Lines 
on a Great Coat” nor one or two other like productions of her 
muse. The verses are not very splendid; but who could be 
poetical on sucha theme? The “ great coat’ is not even a real 
one, a stout protection against rain and cold. It is but an article 
of feminine undress, one degree more dignified than a dressing- 
gown. We may well doubt whether, had Dryden or Byron been 
required to try his hand on so uninspiring a subject, he would 
have soared to a higher flight of fancy than that of ‘ Venus’ 
cestus, Dian’s crest,” or have deduced a more striking moral than 
that 


The friend of time is virtue’s friend. 


But these are trifles. The judgment passed on the novels, so 
famous as they were a century since, is that which interests us 
most. Without setting up one’s own opinion against that of an 
eminent critic, it may be allowable to say that his appreciation 
both of Madame D’Arblay and of another lady-novelist discussed in 
the same essay, appears somewhat excessive. In the article before 
us he represents Miss Austen’s four rather ordinary clergymen as 
instancing a discrimination of character second only to Shake- 
speare’s. Elsewhere he declares Northanger Abbey to be ‘‘ worth 
all Dickens and Pliny put together.” Such pronounced statements 
would hardly be ventured on by one whose reputation as a reviewer 
was not already secured. Almost equally surprising is his esti- 
mate of Evelina and Cecilia. He allows that their writer ‘ gives 
us hardly anything but humours.” He asserts that her characters 
all talk monotonously. Yet he maintains that the general effect is 
that of “a very lively and agreeable diversity.” ‘These tales are 
doubtless as lively as such a crowd of one-idea’d characters can 
make them. But there is no depth and little nature in any of her 
creations. The very names employed by her for her novels and 
for her people, Evelina, Cecilia, Camilla, Orville the hero and 
VOL. X. 31 
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Anville the heroine, M. Dubois and Mad. Duval, betray a mind 
that thinks in grooves even on the most superficial matters. 

Evelina had the luck to be published at a period of remarkable 
dearth as regards works of fiction ; one, moreover, during which all 
the best writers were women. No important novel, written by a man, 
was published between Humphrey Clinker, if that was important, 
and Waverley, an interval of thirty-three years. During that time 
first our authoress and then Miss Ferrier, Miss Austen and Miss 
Edgeworth, wrote some or all of their best works. It must, I 
think, be owned that the first of the four in time is the last in 
merit. 

In Evelina especially there appears so little knowledge of the 
world as fairly to confirm the notion that its writer was a girl 
fresh from the nursery. There is something preposterous in the 
manners attributed to the lords and ladies of that pre-Revo- 
lutionary age, and to persons associating with them. Noble- 
men and baronets are a sort of privileged class, who make 
and drop the acquaintance of people in general without intro- 
duction and without rule. At public balls there is seldom any 
masters of the ceremonies, still less a number of stewards to 
introduce partners to each other by name. Every man present 
asks every lady he pleases to dance with him; and though it is 
not considered correct for a lady to go out with a perfect stranger, 
she must, if she refuses, remain without a partner the whole 
evening, or risk making a quarrel. As for the endless vulgarities 
attributed to the Branghtons and their tribe, it is perhaps possible 
that something of the sort may have taken place in some of the 
city tradesmen’s families of those days, though we may be sure 
the Burneys never mixed in any such set. Even supposing 
however that Captain Mirvan and Mrs. Duval could have been 
tolerated anywhere, the notion of Lord Orville’s standing calmly 
by and permitting all the Captain’s brutalities in the monkey 
scene, is altogether too absurd. There is not, I verily believe, a 
single scene in any one of her contemporary lady writers which 
could be paralleled for utter impossibility with a dozen of the 
situations and conversations described in Evelina and Cecilia. 

It is strange that none of these faults offend Lord Macaulay’s 
usually fastidious taste, especially as, though most abundant in 
her first novel, they are not confined to it. Leaving, however, 
this class of compositions, we proceed to her last work, the so- 
called Memoirs of her father. And, with regard to this publi- 
cation, we shall happily be rather more in agreement with the 
Reviewer. As it is now seldom met with, I will say something 
both of the judgment meted out to it and of the book itself. 

This singular performance is very unmercifully handled by the 
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Reviewer. Tender towards the works of our novelist’s youth, he is 
unsparing towards those of her old age, especially to this her last 
effort of authorship. Neverthless it is a composition such as few 
people that ever lived could have compiled and issued in their 
eightieth year, an age for which even a critic might show some 
forbearance. The book consists of miscellaneous recollections, 
thrown together mostly at haphazard, and only preserving any 
semblance of order through the paragraphs being usually headed 
by some name. The quotations given from it in the Edinburgh are 
of almost incredible absurdity, but are cited quite fairly, word for 
word. It is really worth while to get a copy of the Memoirs, if 
only to see how strange such language looks in situ. The general 
style is indeed far better than one would suppose. Nevertheless 
there the passages are, embedded among many sentences of sim- 
pler construction. They meet us every now and then in the most 
unexpected manner, as we plod through a mass of disjointed 
details, loosely strung together. There are the “black and 
loathsome potions,” the ‘‘ wintry elemental strife,” ‘‘ merciless 
pangs,” ‘‘ tortured prisoner,” ‘‘ darting stitches,” ‘ sublunary 
equipoise,”’ all @ propos of the Doctor’s feverish cold. Then come 


the ‘‘jetty objects’ of Mrs. Montagu’s “ superb charity,” and the 
‘helpless artificers who perform the most abject offices of any 


recognized calling in being the active guardians of our native 
hearths,” viz. the sweeps. We also duly read how “ the ebullition of 
‘political rancour . . . foamed over the ballot-box,” how a person 
starved to death “‘ sinks from inanition into nonentity,” and how 
Newton is ‘‘ the developer of the skies in their embodied motions.” 

Some of the above figures remind one of those quoted by Aris- 
totle in the Third Book of his Rhetoric, but his specimens hardly 
match these. 

And inasmuch as such flowers of euphuism are not to be culled 
from any other garden of eloquence, let us not abstain from 
plucking one or two more, lest they should blush unseen in a 
book unread. 

The sentence next after that about Mrs. Montagu and her climb- 
ing boys runs thus: “ Not all the lyrics of all the rhymsters, nor 
all the warblings of all the spring-feathered choristers, could 
haste the opening smiles of May like the fragrance of that roasted 
beef with which Mrs. Montagu yearly renovated those sooty little 
agents to the safety of our most blessed luxury.” 

-A pocket figures as “a capacious and well-furnished part of the 
female habiliment of other days, ycleped a pocket.” A whipping 
is ‘‘the chastening ordinances of Solomon.” Dr. Burney having 
suddenly devoted himself with much eagerness to literature, we 
are told that “scarcely had that classic bound of renovated youth 


—* 
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. . « been capered,”’ &c.; while Burke’s manner in entering a 
room shows him “ clarified from all acidity of party sarcasm.” 

Once more, here are some allusions to Mrs. Thrale’s second 
marriage, or, as the Memorialist calls it, her “ plan .. . for 
superseding the maternal protection” of her daughters ‘with all 
that might yet be attainable of propriety and dignity.” It was a 
match for which posterity at least should be grateful, since without 
it we could never have had Peter Pindar’s veracious and inimitable 
eclogue of Bozzy, Pozzy, and Piozzi. Thus she moralises on that 
interesting theme :— 


Her station in society, her fortune, her distinguished education, her consciousness of 
its distinction, and yet more high origin, a native honour which had always seemed the 
glory of her self-appreciation, all had contributed to lift her so eminently above the 
witlessly impetuous tribe who immolate fame, interest, and duty to the shrine of 
passion, that the outcry of surprise and censure raised throughout the metropolis by 
these unexpected nuptials was almost stunning in its jarring noise of general re- 
probation, resounding through madrigals, parodies, declamation, epigrams, and irony. 

The “ high origin” alluded to in the words here italicized is her 
descent from Adam of Salzburg, who came over with William 
the Conqueror. It is a “‘ claim of long descent” at which others 
besides his “‘ grand old” namesake might “ smile.” 

Yet even here I am compelled to differ from the illustrious 
Reviewer ; for why should he attribute these affectations to French 
influence, and even speak of her language as a patois? There 
is not one French word in any of the extracts given either by him 
or by me. Neither, I believe, does Madame D’Arblay’s latest 
style resemble that of any French author ever known. It is simply 
the inflated diction of a sophist, the offspring of the Rambler and 
of her own vanity. A reader may, if he will take the trouble, 
trace its growth in some portions of her Memoirs. Yet, after 
all, the excess to which it is here carried may be due to her desire 
of filling out three volumes with her insufficient materials, and 
of the consequent necessity for saying everything at the greatest 
possible length. In one place we can even observe the process 
by which her verbiage is developed. A note of three lines is 
appended to her account of Mrs. Montagu’s /éte, and in those 
three lines is contained the entire substance of that which she 
tells us on the same page, and which occupies nineteen lines of 
the text. 

Taken as a whole however, these Memoirs of Dr. Burney are 
far less ridiculous than the above extracts would lead us to 
imagine. There are many graphic passages, numbers of enter- 
taining anecdotes and scraps of biography, relating to Johnson, 
Garrick, Boswell, Mrs. Piozzi, Paoli, Reynolds, and others, besides 
the nominal hero of the tale, and the biographer herself. Her 
account of the terrible Prince Orloff at her father’s assembly is 
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extremely effective. So is her description of Boswell, and her 
story of a certain comic personation by Garrick. The work, I 
may add, is not quite free from mis-spellings, such as “‘ jolis choses,” 
“‘rhymsters,” ‘‘ idolatory.”’ Her critic also falls into a few over- 
sights, giving Lady Miller’s name as Millar, and omitting in one 
place, in his collected Essays, the word “ such,’”’* which is neces- 
sary to the sentence, and is found in the Edinburgh Review. 

It remains for the public to decide whether the charges now 
brought, less against a deceased author than against his living 
work, have or have not been proved. To myself, the evidences 
of a controversial spirit, an over-mastering prejudice, of haste, 
superficiality and bias, evinced by the article, appear conclusive. 
And the truth that the exposure of such faults can no longer 
injure him who was guilty of them, is but a reason the more for 
making the required corrections. But indeed the essay is scarcely 
more vulnerable than its author. People in general will never 
cease to admire the portraits he has painted for them, illumined 
as they are by the limelight of his genius. A hard, illiberal Queen, 
an ambitious and disappointed minion, are figures permanently 
engraved on his persuasive pages. It is no more possible to 
destroy their influence by exposing their falsity than it is to spoil 
the effect of Schiller’s drama by proving that Joanna was not taken 


up to heaven. It was so while Macaulay lived, and it is so now. 
Students may lay down, but they cannot execute, the law that 
every falsifier of facts must pay the penalty of his untruthfulness. 
They may repeat, but they cannot enforce, the maxim that he who 
reviews in haste should be made to repent at leisure. 


* Before “a son,” p. 409. 
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A Hint to PourticaL ORGANIZATIONS. 


I.—The principal danger of a democracy, which is acknowledged 
by all parties. 


Ir is curious, and singularly instructive, to note one of the most 
frequent explanations which the Gladstonian Liberals have given, 
since the last election, of the great Unionist majority chosen by 
the English constituencies. These constituencies, they say, have 
made the choice they have made, because they have been deluded 
by the Unionist and Tory politicians, who have put before them a 
false and distorted issue, playing on their fancies, and misrepre- 
senting facts. It will be well for the reader to lay such language 
to heart, and to consider what it means, and the grave admissions 
involved init. It comes, let us recollect, from the men who, of all 
others, profess most belief in democratic institutions, and the 
political wisdom, as well as power, of the democracy. And yet 
here we have these very persons proclaiming that this supreme 
and unfailing source of justice, judgment, and sagacity can be, 
and has been, on the very shortest notice, completely hoodwinked 
and misled by a small handful of wire-pullers. And by what 
means do they say that this fatal result has been accomplished ? 
I have mentioned the means before. It is the misrepresentation 
of facts. 

It need hardly be said, with regard to this particular case, that I 
do not believe them to be right in what they allege to have 
happened; but it is important to notice that in declaring that it 
actually has happened, they are at the same time declaring that 
it very certainly can happen; and more than this, that it can be 
made to happen readily. In other words, the democracy is expressly 
declared by its champions to be safe from the gravest and most 
disastrous error only when the few, who are acquainted with the 
facts of a situation, succeed in putting the whole of these facts 
before it. It is implied farther, with regard to certain situations, 
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that the salient facts are so numerous and so complex, that it 
is highly uncertain whether the instructed few will be able, ere 
too late, to impress them on the democracy at all; and whether, 
meanwhile, in the place of fact, fiction may not have vitiated all 
the grounds of its judgment. 

This is the witness which our democratic party par excellence are 
at the present moment so loudly bearing as to democracy, and as 
coming from them it has peculiar weight and value. They have 
unintentionally been proclaiming to the world at large the extreme 
danger which besets their favourite form of government. Other men 
of opposite or more moderate views have often, of course, pointed 
it out before; but their criticism has had its influence weakened, 
because those who have made it doubt or dislike what they 
criticise. It is, therefore, especially opportune that what has long 
been insisted on by the critics of democracy, should be at this 
moment so passionately repeated by its apostles. It is true that 
this agreement, important as it is theoretically, will probably do 
but little practically to reconcile the opposing parties; but for 
moderate men, by whatever name they call themselves, it ought 
practically to do at least two things. 

In the first place, it ought to bring home to them, and so enable 
them to make clear to their opponents, a fact with regard to 
themselves, which they at present but imperfectly realise ; and that 
fact is as follows: In these days, when the extension of the suffrage 
is an accomplished fact, and when it is impossible for politicians, 
however much they dislike it, to avoid the necessity of consulting 
the whole people, the degree to which a man is a democrat or not 
a democrat, depends no longer upon any abstract principles, but 
on the opinion he has formed as to a common practical matter, as 
to the ease or difficulty of making an enormous multitude under- 
stand fairly an enormous variety of facts. Supposing an under- 
standing of this kind to be general, supposing that all voters, no 
matter what their sympathies, were all, when consulted as to any 
particular question, to start fairly from a common knowledge of 
the most bare facts of it, few people probably would then shrink 
from admitting that the decision of the majority would be at once 
just and sensible; and if so, one might say, it would be an ideal 
guide for a Government. But, in proportion as such a full under- 
standing of facts is not acquired by the multitude naturally, and 
in proportion as it is difficult for the most active instructors to 
impart it to others, in like proportion does the decision of the 
majority fail of being our best guide, and tends to become our 
most dangerous. The whole question is a question of degree. 
How fully and how quickly can facts, on occasion, be presented to 
the voters generally? We are not dealing here with predilections, 
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hopes, or sympathies. In all these men may differ indefinitely. 
We are talking about facts, about which, when fairly examined, 
their can be no room for any difference whatsoever. How far can 
we reckon that, on the coming occasions, when it 1s consulted, we 
shall find the democracy fairly instructed in these? To this 
question various answers may be given; and whether a man is 
practically a democrat or not, whether he would multiply appeals 
to the people, or try to restrict their number, does not depend on 
whether he is a Tory or a Radical. It does not depend on his 
opinion as to the qualities of the people; it depends on his opinion 
as to the means at hand for instructing them. 

It will do much to clear the political atmosphere, and put 
moderate men in their true light before the country, if the present 
condition of things makes this fact more recognized. But 
moderate men, and indeed all sincere men, may profit from its 
recognition in a yet more immediate way. Whether the task of 
instructing the democracy be easy or difficult, they may come to 
realise, more keenly than they have done hitherto, that their best 
hope for the future lies in our endeavours to instruct it; and even 
if we cannot instruct it sufficiently, we must use our efforts to 
at least instruct it a little. 

To instruct it in what? Ihave just now said, to instruct it 
not in opinions, as to which parties may differ, but in facts, as 
to which all parties must agree. And when I say facts, 1 mean 
broadly speaking the full facts, or rather, a fairly balanced 
selection of the facts that are most important. But is not this 
speaking somewhat vaguely and wildly ? The facts that are most 
important—what may they be? Those most important in all 
questions of politics? But their number is limitless; they are 
constantly changing ; no one man understands a tithe of them; and 
many of them can never be mastered except by a few specialists. 
All we can do, it will be urged, is to follow Mrs. Gamp’s philosophy, 
“to take them as they comes and as they goes,” and, bad as our 
best may be, to do our best with them. 

This is all very true, but, leaving facts in general, there is a 
certain class of facts which are by no means so difficult to handle, 
facts which though little known to the mass of voters at large, 
and even to many of those who attempt to instruct the voters, 
are yet easily accessible, and attested by amplest authority, and 
when once pointed out, must be admitted by all parties; and 
lastly, a knowledge of which—here is the important point—form 
a skeleton or groundwork for the knowledge of all other facts 
akin to them. Most of them are to be found in parliamentary 
blue-books, and authoritative statistics of various other kinds ; 
but, near as they are to us, they are quite unknown to the demo- 
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cracy, and not to the democracy only, but to a large proportion of 
its leaders. They are buried, buried only by a cover of blue paper 
it is true, but still as effectually as if mountains covered them. 
But immediate endeavour should be made to dig theya up, and, 
with all the strength and all the ingenuity we can command, to 
bring them home to the minds and imaginations of the people. 

Success, even partial success, in such an effort, would have 
much the same effect on the mind of the masses, that a map of 
the world would have on a man who knew nothing of the size and 
nothing of the shape of its countries beyond what a few unme- 
thodical journeys had taught him. That it would also incline a 
man to Conservatism, may be very naturally the opinion of 
Conservatives ; but it might also furnish many with a basis for a 
new Radicalism. One thing, however, it very certainly would do ; 
no matter what influence it had on men’s opinions, it would at 
least give their opinions some solid and reasonable basis; and a 
large proportion of the arguments used on Radical platforms at 
present, and entertained by vast masses of the people, would at 
once be reduced to the condition of such patent absurdities that it 
would be as impossible for anyone to urge them, or to be influenced 
by them, as it would be to urge or believe that the Irish ought to 
emigrate to Atlantis. 

I propose to point out what a few of the facts I speak of are, 
and to supply some hints as to an easy method of popularizing 
them. I choose those that lie nearest to all of us. I mean facts 
relating to our social condition at home, and the position and 
prospects of our various social classes. My reasons for choosing 
them, and the exact choice I make is as follows. 


II1.—Instruction in facts, the only remedy jor this danger. The 
kind of facts most important. 


The power of the people, or, at least, their participation in 
power, it is needless to repeat, is a fact of the political situation. 
We must frankly accept and recognize it. Such being the case 
we must frankly recognize also that the people, as compared with 
the rich, being, broadly speaking, poor, numbers of them feeling 
the actual pinch of poverty, and all of them being sensible of 
certain evils and discomforts which have been specially developed 
by the modern conditions of industry, will naturally busy them- 
selves, now that they feel their power, with constant projects for 
making their lives easier. These projects inevitably must, from 
their nature, tend to bear on the very structure of society ; and 
the whole question of whether they are mad or rational must 
depend on their authors’ knowledge of what the structure of that 
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society is—how that society has grown, and what is their present 
and past economical place in it. At present their thoughts are 
occupied mainly by two ideas. One is, that their condition as it 
is cannot be altered for the worse; that in many respects it has 
been better in past times, and that any change is likely to make 
it better again. The other is, that the property of the rich is a 
kind of boundless El Dorado, and that their one hope must be to 
annex at least some of its provinces. But these ideas are either 
held by them in the very vaguest possible way; or, if held de- 
finitely with regard to any point, they are wrong and distorted to 
an almost inconceivable degree. Sometimes in periods of tem- 
porary distress those who hold them imagine that they are all 
upon the brink of starvation; that this is due to some new 
tyranny of the rich; and that their only and their sure hope is to 
organize some forcible insurrection. At other times, and perhaps 
more constantly, their attention is turned to the land, and espe- 
cially to the landed aristocracy. Whenever they brood over the 
squalid overcrowding of our towns, they think of broad acres in 
the country, from which they consider themselves to have been 
driven, and which, could they only return to them, would keep 
them in health and plenty. The country, they imagine, is be- 
coming a desert, because the population is being hounded out of 
it; the towns are becoming intolerable because the people are 
being hounded into them; and all the comfort and competence 
which they once enjoyed is being appropriated and squandered by 
peers and country gentlemen. It is no wonder that they form wild 
judgments, for they have no materials for forming sound ones. 
The main materials, however, as regards these home questions can 
be readily classified, and, in their broader aspects, readily stated 
thus :— 

The people are told, and imagine, that their condition is as bad 
as possible. It is easy to show, by reference to other periods, 
that this is certainly not the case. It is easy to show that for a 
considerable period their welfare has been steadily improving, 
and to show them, with considerable exactness, the extent and 
the rate of that improvement. 

“The bitter cries” of our outcast and miserable population 
show that the extent of poverty amongst us is terrible ; but alarm 
and pity naturally tend to exaggerate it, and thus to create a 
public opinion out of harmony with the facts. It is easy to show, 
with regard to all this misery, what its proportions are as com- 
pared to sufficiency and prosperity. 

The people are told that they are being driven out of the 
country into the towns, and that the country during the greater 
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part of this century, has been becoming depopulated. It is easy 
to see exactly how far this is true. It is easy to trace for at least 
eighty years what the changes of our population have been. It is 
easy to exhibit how certain of these changes make many of 
the comparisons worthless, which are commonly instituted be- 
tween various periods. 

The landed aristocracy are supposed to extort and squander 
untold wealth. It is easy to show the exact proportion of the 
national wealth taken by them. So, too, with regard to the very 
rich in general, including the whole of our commercial millionaires, 
it is easy to show the limits of their aggregate wealth, and its 
exact proportion to the wealth of the remainder of the com- 
munity. 

It is often said that the rich are getting richer, and the poor 
are getting poorer, whilst the middle classes are being gradually 
crushed out. This statement can be confronted with classified 
and numbered facts, and its absolute want of any connection with 
truth can be demonstrated. 

There is a vague supposition that there is an enormous idle 
class in the country—of men whose time is unoccupied by any 
useful or any recognized service, and who, could they be made to 
work, would either increase the wealth of the country enormously, 
or relieve those who are at present worked too hard. It is easy 
to show the exact extent of this unoccupied class. 

Finally, when we talk about the nation or the population in 
general, few people have the smallest notion of what the social 
elements are of which this nation is composed—of what are the 
proportions of persons engaged in various occupations, and of those 
too old or too young to be engaged in any. 

I am now going to present to the readers of the National Review 
a series of diagrams and explanations, dealing with the above 
questions, which, I think, will place them in a clearer light than 
they have ever been placed before, or one, at least, more capable 
of being at once grasped by the people. I published, some time 
since, in this Review also, a diagram of the same kind, as an 
answer to Mr. George, and the numerous foolish persons who were 
captivated by his proposals. That diagram was republished in 
one constituency, as a leaflet for distribution during a contest ; 
but no attempt has been made to circulate it generally. I am 
virtually reproducing it here, along with the others; and my 
present object is to offer a useful suggestion to such societies as 
the Primrose League, as to the kind of instruction it is most need- 
ful to popularize, and also as to the easiest and most irresistible 
means of doing so. 
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Ill.—The population of England and Wales during the present 
century. 


Few facts, accessible with equal ease, are so absolutely un- 
realised by the people in general as those connected with the 
growth of the population during the present century. Radical 
pamphleteers, newspaper writers, and political speakers are con- 
stantly arguing as though no such growth had taken place, or as 
though no changes, except incidental ones, had been produced by 
it. Asa matter of fact, it has revolutionized many of the very 
possibilities of existence. 

The diagram marked Fig. 1, shows the numbers of the popu- 
lation of England and Wales, during the whole of the past 
eighty years; and appended to this is another which will en- 
hance its significance, showing the rate of increase within this 
period, as compared with that of the three preceding cen- 
turies. It is easy to say that since 1801 the population has 
trebled ; but it is quite another thing to grasp what this really 
means. It means that to the England of our grandfathers’ days— 
to the England of Nelson and of Wellington, the England of Scott 
and Byron, two new Englands have been added—that two new 
Englands have invaded and settled within our shores. And these 
two new nations have to be housed, and fed, and clothed, living in 
the same area. In 1801 there were 4°19 acres to each person: 
now there is but 1°43. 

This last fact may seem of but little importance to many: 
because, though no doubt it represents an average, yet they will 
urge that, as a fact, the country population has declined, and 
that those to whom the question of acreage is of any practical 
importance have, in reality, a larger not a less average than 
formerly. Let those who think thus consult Fig. 3. 

The ‘astounding decrease,” the ‘constant depopulation” of 
our rural districts, the constant immigration of their inhabitants 
into the towns, has long been a commonplace with many men of 
various parties. But what are the real facts? It is true that at 
the beginning of the century there were, in England and Wales, 
five country-bred people for every four town-bred ; at present there 
are ten town-bred for every five country-bred ; but the usual crude 
inference, so dear to the agitating or hysterical politician, if not 
without excuse, is wholly without foundation. The town popula- 
tion has increased far faster than the country population; it has 
shot up like some extraordinary plant: but the country popula- 
tion, meanwhile, has been growing also, much more slowly, but 
still steadily ; and instead of exhibiting, during this century, any 
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astounding decrease, it has in the country increased by something 
like 65 per cent. Nothing could be more salutary for those who 
regard the land as an inexhaustible space for what they call home- 
colonization, and who talk about ‘‘restoring’”’ the people to the 
soil, than to come to realise the little-regarded fact that there are, 
at this moment, on the soil more people than there ever were. 


IV.—Increase in the gross annual wealth of the country. 


Another subject which it is even more important to understand 
thoroughly than the increase of the population, is the increase of 
the gross annual income of the country; and this will at once 
lead us to a subject more important still—the various classes 
amongst which this wealth has been distributed. It is not possible 
here to record with any accuracy the facts of the case, so far back 
as 1800; we have, however, materials for arriving at the sub- 
stantial truth, as to some of the facts for nearly fifty years, and as 
to others for five and thirty. The dates I give have been selected 
because they are those which have been selected by eminent 
statisticians as the landmarks of their calculations. 

In Plate II. the variously shaded spaces indicate the gross amount 
of the national income at four different periods; and also the 
amount of the population. It will be at once seen how slight is 
the growth of the population as compared with the growth of the 
income. It will be farther seen—partly by the eye, but more 
exactly by consulting the figures, that the annual income of the 
working classes now exceeds, by more than £100,000,000, the 
entire income of the country in 1843, and considerably exceeds its 
income at the time of the first great Exhibition. In other words, 
those who do not pay income tax are now in precisely the same 
position as they would have been if the entire property of the rich 
had been divided amongst them thirty-five years ago. 


V.—The distribution of the increased wealth amongst the poor. 


It may be said, however, that if the income of the poorer classes 
has increased thus rapidly, in the income of the rich there has 
been a greater increase still; but the explanation of this will be 
seen by reference to Plate III. It will be seen that the payers of 
income-tax have increased in numbers far more rapidly than the 
poorer classes, so that, though the increase in their gross income 
is somewhat greater than that of the others, in their average indi- 
vidual incomes, there is not an increase at all, but a decrease. 
From 1851 to the present time, the payers of income-tax have 
increased in number more than 300 per cent.: the working- 
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classes have increased but 25 per cent. In 1851, incomes of £52 
a year and under constituted nore than two-thirds of the total 
number ; now they constitute hardly so much as one-third. In 
1851, amongst the working classes, there were but seven million 
persons belonging to families with over £80 a year ; now there are 
nineteen millions. 

As to the paupers, in which I include not only the official 
paupers, but those in actual penury, or on the verge of it, it would 
seem, speaking roughly, that this somewhat indeterminate class is 
numerically about the same as it was thirty-five years ago; only 
its proportion to the rest of the population is less. Then for 
every pauper there were six prosperous persons: there are now 
eight. 

The working-classes are continually told that they have no stake 
in the country, or, more commonly still, that “‘ they have nothing 
to lose.” Could they but once be made to realise their gains 
during the last thirty-five years, they would see how misleading 
such language was. 


VI.—Growth of the middle classes, and of the rich. 


The same plate—Plate I1I.—shows not only the increase of the 


aggregate wealth of the working classes, but also to a certain 
extent the development of the middle classes. It shows how, out 
of what was once the working class, a lower middle class of some 
seven million persons has been created; but it does not show the 
proportionate increase of the classes just above it within the number 
of those who pay income-tax. This is shown in Plate IV. There 
the various incomes in question are divided into four gradations. 
Those between £150 and £200, those between £200 and £500, 
those between £800 and £1,000, and those from £1,000 upwards. 
We shall be justified for our present purpose, since we are con- 
sidering things primarily from the point of view of the poor, in 
calling all persons with more than £1,000 a year the rich. 
Families with less than that income would hardly impress even 
the poorest as being plutocrats; still less would families with 
under £500 a year, or under £200. Apart from any position that 
belonged to them by birth or association, they would hardly excite 
the social envy of-even the most radical. 

Since 1851 these various classes have increased in the way 
shown in the diagram. The families with the smallest incomes 
have increased most, those with the largest have increased least. 
The rich have increased by only 75 per cent., whilst of the three 
sections of the middle class, the least progressive has increased by 
125 per cent. 
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Here is a set of facts which, if once fully understood by the demo- 
cracy, would entirely put a stop to that foolish and inflammatory 
saying which I have already noticed—that the rich are getting 
richer, the poor poorer, and that the middle class are being crushed 
out. Here we have chapter and verse, derived from the labours 
of experts and official statisticians, showing conclusively that the 
exact reverse is the truth—that the poor are getting richer, the 
middle classes increasing, and the rich, though increasing also, 
increasing far more slowly, and making smaller fortunes than 
formerly. In other words, wealth, instead of concentrating itself, 
is diffusing itself, and its diffusion is steadily affecting every class 
except the lowest. 


VII.—Paupers and the distressed classes. 


The existence of a mass of pitiable distress, in the midst of a 
nation showing every sign of wealth, is an undoubted fact which 
is not only lamentable but dangerous. But to exaggerate its extent 
is almost as mischievous as to neglect its existence. No efforts to 
cure or to alleviate it can be too great; but those who study it 
should, the more it occupies them, be the more careful to recollect 
its proportionate extent. They should realise that comparatively 
itis small. It is only in this way that they will be able to keep 
their heads cool, and to take a true instead of a morbid view of the 
situation in general. And the same holds good of the people in 
general also, when descriptions of want and poverty are circulated 
amongst them. It will be said, bitterly, by numbers who have 
been closely acquainted with distress, that no one would call it 
small who had studied it closely for themselves. We should be 
told that it was everywhere, all over the country, that every town, 
that every district was undermined with it. Such persons should 
be asked to consider the following figures. The distressed popu- 
lation of England and Wales is, as I have said before, not more 
than an eighth of the population, if so much; but that eighth is 
more in number than the whole inhabitants of Scotland. These 
are the two facts recorded—the appalling extent of distress, and 
yet the smallness of it. 


VIII.—A typical town, showing the proportions of classes. 


As a further illustration of the foregoing facts, there will be 
found in Plate V. what may be called a social ground-plan of a 
typical large town, of about the size of Manchester—a town of 
some 820,000 inhabitants. The eye will at once perceive the 
relative proportions of the various classes of society, with 
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pauperism and distress, not eclipsing the general prosperity, but 
like a black blot in the midst of it. Such a town will contain— 
100,000 persons belonging to families with incomes of £80-£90 


55,000 = ma ™ » about £110 
50,000 M - “ » » £50 
45,000 was ie = »  #£150-£200 
40,000 - ‘as »» precarious or insufficient 
2,000 - “i om of £500-£1,000 

1,200 - i ” £1,000-£5,000 

200 - ad Pm over £5,000 


27,000 servants.* 


IX.—Some general aspects of the pecuniary relations of classes. 


The relation of classes with respect to wealth, can be properly 
brought home to the imagination only by looking at them in 
several lights. Plate VI. contains two diagrams, which will throw 
additional light upon them. Fig. 1 requires little comment or 
explanation. The vertical column represents the amount of the 
national income, the various sections in it corresponding to the 
gross amounts taken by persons of various incomes; and the 
horizontal columns represent the number of persons amongst whom 
these amounts are divided. Fig. 2 shows the proportions between 
the wealth possessed by the bulk of the community, as compared 
with the aggregate wealth of those who are spoken of as ‘the 
rich,’ and so classified by the imagination of the democracy. It is 
easy to see the value of definite facts of this kind, and how salutary 
would be the results of making a knowledge of them general. 
The inexhaustible gold-mine, the limitless field for plunder, as the 
property of the rich is supposed to be, would at once be reduced 
to its true proportions. ‘‘ Comparison I.” in Fig. 2, classifies as 
the rich all families with more than £500 a year. That is stretch- 
ing the conception of ‘the rich”’ to the utmost, and far beyond the 
meaning attached to the word by the democracy in this country. 
They associate ” not with maid-servants and four-wheeled 
cabs; but with gorgeous carriages, footmen, and high-stepping 
horses. In ‘“‘ Comparison II.,” ‘‘ the rich ” 


“ce 


riches 


are classified more in 
accordance with common usage; though even here their number 
and wealth are much exaggerated; since certainly an income of 
from £1,000 to £1,500 a year, for instance, does not enable a 
family to flaunt much splendour before the eyes of the public. 
It may be left to the reader in both these cases to see how ex- 


* Ina classification like the above there is some difficulty as to where to place 
servants; their beard and wages being on the average less than £50, but each servant 
being generally, ag a servant, without any family. 
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tremely small by comparison are the total possessions of the 
rich, as compared with those possessed by the bulk of the com- 
munity. 


X.—The income of the land-owners, as compared with the gross 
income of the nation. 


Let us pass from wealth in general to one sort of wealth in 
particular, to which the eyes of the democracy have been especially 
directed, as the principal object of their plunder. I mean the 
wealth derived from letting land—especially letting land in large 
quantities. We have not heard so much about this lately, it is 
true; but the old cries may be at any moment revived, unless 
public opinion be meanwhile supplied: with a sounder basis on 
which to form itself. The diagram on Plate VII. will show at a 
glance the main facts connected with this question. 

Fig. 1 is a circle, which represents the gross national income. 
The lower section represents the income of those who do not pay 
income-tax ; the remainder—less than half—represents the incomes 
of those who do. The sections numbered 1, 2, and 3, represent 
the gross total of rents of all kinds. Section 3 represents the 
rental of houses. Sections 1 and 2 represent the rental of land. 
This, taking the whole of it, is small enough; but much of this 
rental—about two-thirds of it—goes to small owners, whose ex- 
istence is but little regarded. The large landed proprietors— 
including all who own more than 1,000 acres—actually take but 
one-third of this—represented by Section 2. The total of this, 
which bulks so large in the misguided imagination of many, 
amounts in reality to less than 3 per cent. of the gross wealth of 
the community. 

There is another very important point, still less known and 
regarded than the above, which is illustrated in Fig. 2. It was 
one of the statements most vehemently made by Mr. George, and 
most widely and credulously believed in England, that rents from 
land not only increased in value (which they have done) with the 
increase of wealth generally, but that they increased propor- 
tionately faster than wealth of any other kind. As a matter of fact 
the very reverse of this is the truth. Of all kinds of wealth they 
have increased most slowly; all other kinds of wealth have 
distanced them. The three columns in Fig. 2, marked ABC, 
represent a million of the pounds assessed to income-tax in 1814, 
in 1851, and in 1881; and the section of these columns with the 
vertical white lines represents the proportion of this sum that was 
drawn from land. In 1814 it was considerably more than a half 
of the total; it is now less than a quarter. 
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Whether the contrary assertion is now much credited or no, itis 
useful to exhibit the truth, as a warning to those who are liable to 
be led away by the crude statements of enthusiasts. 


XI.—The prospects of British Farming, and its recent history. 


Much is said by political speakers—many of whom do not know 
a mangold from a turnip—about the recent changes in the condi- 
tions of agriculture in this country, about the rapidity with which 
the country is being turned into a grazing ground, about the 
consequent extinction of the rural population, and again about 
the ruin of the farmers and the decline of farming as an industry; 
and much of what such speakers say is true; but it is truth often 
so overlaid by exaggerations, that its real features are altogether 
hidden. The real features, at least some of them, will be made 
broadly apparent by the accompanying diagrams. 

Plate VIII. represents the acreage of the country, with the acreage 
devoted to the various agricultural purposes. Part of the increase 
in permanent pasture will be seen to be due to more and more land 
having from year to year been brought under cultivation, a fact 
which—whether its significance be great or small—alarmists will 
do well to note. 

Plate IX. requires but little explanation. It shows, firstly, the 
proportionate amounts of each year’s harvests during sixteen 
years, 1868 to 1883 inclusive ; but it does not profess in any case 
to indicate the actual total. The Statistical Abstract, which affords 
the data for the diagrams, takes its figures from about 150 
different markets; the varying accounts cited in these from year 
to year, being taken to represent the variations of the entire 
produce. 

Side by side with the variations in the yields of the harvest, are 
represented the actual numbers of horses employed in farming, 
and the cattle—by far the most valuable part, in proportion to the 
numbers of our agricultural live stock—from year to year, during 
a corresponding period. 

Plate X. illustrates the same subject farther. Side by side are 
placed three figures representing, Ist, the variations in the price 
of wheat during the years specified; 2nd, the gross value of the 
British harvests; and 3rd, the amounts of foreign corn imported 
into this country, and retained for home consumption during the 
corresponding years. With regard to the gross value of the British 
harvests, the numerals in the diagrams represent only the propor- 
tion borne by one year to another, not the actual amount in 


money. What has just been said with regard to Plate IX. will 
explain the reason of this. 
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XII.—The Employments of the people. 


The foregoing diagrams speak for themselves. They suggest 
many comments, but require none here. As a conclusion to this 
short series of facts, so arranged as to strike the eye, and stamp 
themselves on the imagination, the reader will find on Plate XI. 
a farther analysis of the population, whose welfare we have been 
examining from various points of view. This last diagram exhibits 
the population of England and Wales, divided so as to show the 
number of persons in certain marked positions—engaged in various 
occupations, or without any productive or professional occupation 
at all. 

One of the commonest beliefs amongst uninstructed social 
reformers is, that there is an enormous number of idle rich people, 
who, if they were made to do their share of work, would enor- 
mously lighten the load of the working classes generally. And at 
first the figures of the census would seem to more than justify this 
belief. Far more than half of the population are returned as 
unoccupied. The diagram shows these persons in the taller of 
the two columns which are placed side by side; but this apparently 
startling feature is instantly explained by a second glance at it. 
The larger part of it consists of children, and of women employed 
at home in tending their children and performing their domestic 
functions. Only one twenty-ninth of the number consists of men, 
and these men are all over sixty-five. 

The smaller column represents the population in the prime of 
life. Of these about one-eleventh belong to a class above that of 
industrial employées. The class, that is to say, includes all 
persons from commercial travellers, clerks, and others in similar 
positions, upwards; but it does not include the farmers. This 
class is represented by the section towards the top of the column 
marked with diagonal white lines; and below it the various occu- 
pations are arranged, according to the number of the persons 
engaged in them. Two things appear which will, perhaps, surprise 

some people. By far the most numerous class of workers in the 
kingdom is the class of domestic servants ; and next to this comes 
the class engaged in agriculture. The occupations at the bottom of 
the columns, described as ‘‘ various,” are trades which employ com- 
paratively so few persons each as not to be comparable in number 
with the persons employed in those mentioned. The minute section 
quite at the bottom represents the army and navy; and even this 
is necessarily drawn too large, so as to be able to catch the eye. 
Lastly, at the top of the column, is a streak yet more minute, which 
represents—and, small as it is to the eye, exaggerates—the num- 
ber of persons without specified trade or occupation. The propor- 
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tion of these to the occupied population is about one in fifty-eight. 
It is supposed, however, by the best authorities that this number 

is far too large, if the word “‘ unoccupied’ means not engaged in 

some useful or necessary occupation. But even taking the 

numbers as they stand, the addition of the idle classes to working 

classes would only relieve the latter to the extent of about one 

minute in the hour. 


XIII.—Coneluding Remarks. 


These diagrams are offered to the readers of the National 
Review, firstly, as specimens of; the class of facts which it is of the 
most urgent importance to disseminate, and secondly, of a simple 
and efficacious means of disseminating them. Such diagrams, 
with a page of explanations attached to each, might be easily 
published in the form of leaflets; and in case the facts contained 
in them should be doubted, with each series might be published 
one pamphlet, giving the authorities and the principles on which 
each calculation has been made. It must be borne in mind that 
the smaller the diagram is, the more impossible is it to give 
minute details; the more rough and general becomes the charac- 
ter of the facts represented. But all that is required for the 
foundation of such knowledge as is in question is an accuracy 
that is broad and substantial. Too many details at first bewilder 
the mind instead of instructing it. At the same time, I may 
mention that a few years ago I had some diagrams, similar to 
some of the foregoing, executed on a very large scale; they were, 
I think, about 12 feet in length; and these I used on several oc- 
casions in Scotland, and once in Manchester, as illustrations to 
political speeches. They could be easily seen by everyone, ven in 
very large buildings; and their size allowed many details to be 
introduced into them, which, if introduced at all into diagrams on 
a small scale, would be microscopic and invisible. 


W. H. Mattock. 
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Diagram representing the number of the population of England and 
Wales during the present century. 
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Comparative rates of increase of the population since the year 1500. 
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Comparative increase of urban and rural populations since 1801. 
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column indicates the amount 
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Diagram of the National Income, shewing its growth, together with the growth 
of the population. 
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Diagram representing the population of the United Kingdom in 1851 
and 1881—86, showing the number of persons in receipt of various classes 
of income at the two dates. 
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This Diagram represents a million poands assessed to Income Tax in the 
years 1814, 1851, and 1881—1886, and shows the diminishing proportion 
which, as wealth grows, the proceeds of land bears to other sources of income. 
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PLATE XI. 


Women and children and others 
who are unoccupied. 


The population in the prime of life. 


Persons over 65. 4 


Women 
under 65. 


Children 
between 15 & 20. 


The population in this column ineludes all men 
between 20 and 65, and all women engaged 
in any industrial occupation. These number 
about eleven and a half millions. 

Children, unoccupied old men, and unoccupied 
women number about fourteen and a_ half 
millions. 
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Professional persons, merchants, clerks, 
commercial travellers, agents, and 
others engaged in control of trade. 


Domestic servants (the largest 
class of wage-earners). 


Persons engaged in agriculture 
(the next largest group). 


Children 
under 15. 


Makers of textile fabrics. 
(Both these classes a million.) 
Makers and sellers of dress. 


Persons engaged in the production 
of metals. 


Workmen, sailors, and others em- 
ployed in traffic by land or sea. 


Builders. 


Purveyors of food. 


Makers of tools and machinery. 


Miners. 


Persons engaged in various other 
trades not above classified. 


Army and Nary. 


Diagram of the population of England and Wales, shewing 
the numbers of those unoccupied and those engaged in various 


Occupations. 


AN EASY SOLUTION OF THE IRISH LAND 
QUESTION. 


‘*No doubt the abolition of dual ownership of ‘land in Ireland, which was created by 
the legislation of Mr. Gladstone, is the only solution of the most difficult question of 
Irish land. But people may say what they please, I hold that the solution cannot be 
adopted without a large and liberal use of British credit. You may dress up the scheme 
as you like, you may propose any scheme ingenuity may suggest, but if the scheme is 
to be effective and is to be just, the Exchequer must be at the back of the bond.” 

Lorp RanpoteH CuHuRcHILL at Whitby. Times Report, Sept. 24, 1887. 


It is almost universally admitted that some great scheme of land 
purchase would be the best and surest solution of the Irish problem 
which now so absorbs the attention of our statesmen, and, although 


I seldom disagree with the robust expressions of the noble lord 
whose opinion upon this question I have placed at the head of this 
article, I think I can show him and all those who take an interest 
in the subject, that it is not only possible to accomplish the object 
which we all have in view without risk to the British tax-payer, 
but that a simple and practical scheme may be easily formulated 
that would be just to the landlords and popular with the tenants of 
Ireland. 

Before proceeding with it, let me observe that the scheme I am 
about to explain is not merely theoretical, but it is an enlargement 
of a bona fide business transaction which has been for twelve years 
in practical operation under my own supervision, and with 
complete success, as I will presently more fully explain. 

To purchase the entire interest of the Irish landlords in the 
whole of the agricultural land of Ireland is so gigantic an operation, 
that it may well alarm those who would in any way become 
security or responsible for the capital to carry it out. Mr. Cham- 
berlain estimates the present rental of Irish land at nine millions 
sterling per annum, which, at only twenty years purchase, amounts 
to the very respectable figure of one hundred and eighty millions 
sterling, a sum for which none but |those having a deep personal 
interest in the transaction would for one moment desire to become 
in any way responsible. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s original proposal, to advance the money upon 
the security of the English Government, was considered so full of 
risk to the English tax-payers that it was speedily condemned and 
is not likely to be revived. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s recent proposal to raise so large a sum upon 
some kind of local security, although less alarming to English 
feeling, will be found, upon close examination, to be scarcely less 
impracticable, and if the solution of the problem depended upon any 
such expedients, I should be inclined to endorse the language of 
the noble lord which I have taken as my text; but “ the resources. 
of civilization” are manifold, and I venture to submit a scheme 
that, whilst accomplishing the object of converting Irish tenants 
into the owners of their holdings, would impose no burden or new 
risk upon anybody, and which has the advantage of being simple 
and practicable. I think it must be universally conceded that if 
Irish landlords are to part with their land, somebody will have to 
pay for it; and if the present tenants are to become the owners, it 
is equally certain that, whatever the details of the scheme may be, 
or whoever may find the original capital the tenants and nobody 
else will finally have to pay for it, together with such interest as 
the terms of credit may warrant. 

The two principals in any transaction of the kind we are con- 
templating are, (1) the landlords, who, as owners of the land, we 
may call the Capitalists, and (2) the tenants, who as occupiers use 
the capital and pay interest in the shape of rent. There is also an 
additional element in the calculation which somewhat complicates 
the question, known as tenant-right or dual ownership, which 
causes a bitter conflict between the parties ; so that, in any scheme 
for re-establishing a sole ownership in the person of the tenant, the 
State is not only the most powerful but the most appropriate agent 
for arranging the terms of transfer. 

A few moments’ reflection will convince anyone that no new 
capital whatever is required in order to effect this transfer. We are 
not creating any new industry which would require new or increased 
capital, as, for example, the opening up of new territory, the 
development of mines, or any undertaking requiring capital to be 
sunk for a while in anticipation of future gain; so that it is quite 
immaterial to my proposition whether the value of Irish land be 
£100,000,000 or £1,000,000,000, as no additional capital of any 
kind is wanted. Allthat is required is simple machinery for the 
safe, secure, and equitable transfer from the landlord to the tenant. 

My plan is, for the present owners to lend their tenants the value 
of their several holdings, and to become mortgagees for the amount 
at 83 per cent. interest, on condition that repayment of the 
principal be made by regular annual instalments, to be invested in 
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Consols, the deed to contain stringent covenants for protecting them 
against any possible fraud or default on the part of the tenants. 
It is manifest that in any such transaction not a single fraction 
of money need pass between the parties, nor would any new or 
additional risk be incurred by the landlord; on the contrary, his 
position would be improved, inasmuch as he would have the power 
and influence of the Government as his agent in converting a very 
bad security in Irish land into the best of all securities, English 
Consols. 

To make my plan perfectly clear I will give an example of its 
operation. Let us assume, by way of illustration, that the land- 
lord’s interest in a particular holding is a judicial rent of £10 per 
annum. Let us also assume that it is considered worth twenty 
years purchase, and that the repayment of principal upon this 
size holding should be 1s. per week, or say 50s. per annum. 

Example.—Judicial rent £10 

20 years purchase. 
£200 

The mortgage would thus commence at £200, the tenant cove- 
nanting to pay 3 per cent. interest and 50s. per annum towards 
the redemption fund, the effect would be thus :— 

Three per cent. on £200 
On account of principal 


Total annual payment . ‘ £8 10 0 


These calculations might be varied without interfering with the 
principle of the scheme, but it would be well to keep the total 
annual payments by the tenants somewhat less than their present 
rent, that they may have an immediate advantage as well as the 
prospective ownership in view. The above example reduces the 
tenant’s present £10 rental into an annual payment of £8 10s., and 
if this proportion could be generally adopted (and, without doubt, 
it could be applied to all small holdings upon a 3 per cent. 
basis), the scheme would become immensely popular with the 
sharp-witted Irish tenantry and speedily extinguish the ‘ Plan of 
Campaign.” 

Let me now explain the operation of the scheme as it would 
affect the Landlord, the Tenant, and the Government. 

The Landlord would receive 3 per cent. in cash upon the full 
amount of £200, until the whole were paid off, and would enjoy 
the full right to sell or dispose of his property just as he has 
now. 


The Tenant would pay £6 annually to the landlord and 50s. 
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to a Government Agency (Land Court), until the principal and 
interest at 3 per cent. amounts to £200, and would find himself in 
the enviable position of the ultimate owner of the property without 
any increase of his payments in the interval. 

The Government would invest the 50s. annually in Consols, to 
accumulate at interest until it amounts to £200, when the scrip 
would be handed to the landlord, who would then possess £200 in 
Consols, instead of the same amount in Irish land, and the tenant 
would become the absolute owner of his holding, free and un- 
fettered. 

Presuming that all the Irish tenants availed themselves of these 
terms, it would involve the annual creation of a little over two 
millions in Consols, with such additional amounts in the future as 
would be required for compounding the interest; but as tenants 
would be constantly paying off their mortgages, it is morally cer- 
tain that the maximum creation of Consols would never be re- 
quired, and would be no embarrassment to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Presuming that the above figures were adhered to, the comple- 
tion of the scheme would occupy a little less than forty-two years, 
and the tenant should receive a certificate at the end of each year, 
showing the value of his interest in the property. These certifi- 


cates would show his share in the property, excluding fractions, 
as follows, viz. at the end of— 


£ 
5 years ° ‘ ° 13 
10 years ° ° ‘ 28 
15 years ‘ ; ‘ 46 
20 years ‘ . ‘ 67 211 
25 years ° ‘ , 91 2 2 
30 years , ° - 11817 9 
35 years ° ‘ . 151 110 
40 years ° , . 4188 8 6 
42 years : ° . 20419 7 
These certificates would certainly become a marketable property, 
and, under certain conditions, might be bought and sold; security 
being taken against their becoming the property of others than 
occupiers of the land, and also to prevent subdivision of holdings. 
It will be seen from this very brief exposition that the essence 
of the scheme is—the landlord, by a nominal loan to the tenant, 
exchanges his land for a similar value in Consols, and becomes a 
mortgagee instead of owner, but that he may not in any way 
suffer loss, or increase his present risks, the mortgage deed would 
contain covenants giving him powers equal to any he may now 
possess as owner against defaulting tenants, and the Government 
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would enforce the contracts, and evict any tenants violating 
them. 

The next question which naturally presents itself is, shall the 
scheme be compulsory or voluntary? My own opinion is that the 
terms might be made so attractive to both landlords and tenants 
that (the Government having provided the necessary machinery) 
the majority of them would accept them voluntarily ; but should 
there be any doubt upon this point, compulsion should apply only 
to the sale of the interest in the land of either the landlord or 
tenant, so as to absolutely extinguish dual ownership, that is to 
say, if the tenant refused to buy the landlord’s interest, he should 
be compelled to sell his own share in the property. 

I have already said that this scheme is founded upon practical 
experience. About thirteen years ago I built between forty and 
fifty very superior cottages, and desiring to make working men 
without capital the owners of them, I offered each intending 
tenant a loan upon mortgage of the whole amount required to 
purchase his house, upon condition that he should pay me 4 per 
cent. interest upon the amount due to me, and not less than 50s. 
per annum towards the repayment of the loan, until the whole be 
repaid. He also covenants to insure against fire, and to keep 
the premises in an efficient state of repair, to the satisfaction of 
my surveyor. 

A number of my tenants accepted these conditions, and the 
result is a complete success. I have not lost a single shilling by 
the transaction, and from the first my security was all that I 
could wish, and is now become absolute. Even in the first year 
the interest and repayment of principal was equal to an ordinary 
rent, so that my risk was never greater than it would have been 
under an ordinary tenancy ; and year by year even that risk has 
become less and less, until, at this moment, my interest in the 
property is as secure as an investment in Consols, whilst the 
tenant has now a substantial sum standing to his credit in 
the property, although his total annual payments have never 
exceeded an ordinary rent. With tenants who did not accept 
these terms I have often had trouble, and frequent losses ; but 
with those under my scheme of purchase I have never had a 
moment’s anxiety, nor sustained so much as sixpence loss. The 
instalments are paid with automatic regularity, and the success of 
the scheme is complete. 

If I were an Irish landlord I should gladly avail myself of a 
similar experiment, in that country; but it is probably impracti- 
cable, in the present complicated state of Irish landed;property, for 
a private individual to dispense with the assistance of the State in 
carrying any such scheme into operation. I would therefore 
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humbly submit that the agency of the State, in the manner I 
have described, might be applied, without risk to the tax-payer, 
and with the most beneficial results to all concerned. 

In this very brief sketch of the scheme I have not dwelt much 
upon details, but, with proper safeguards, easily framed, I have no 
doubt that it might be made entirely acceptable to both landlords 
and tenants, and become a tremendous power in putting an end to 
the present disgraceful condition of Ireland. 


Gro. Hotioway. 


P.S.—In the event of the landlord's interest being encumbered 
by mortgages and settlements, the annual interest to each claimant 
would have to be equitably adjusted by the court, at the commence- 
ment of the term. G. H. 
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CaRELEssNEss in style is not merely a literary blemish; it tends 
to demoralize. History tells, again and again, how a deteriora- 
tion in style is a sure prognostic of national degeneracy and 
decay. A taste for tawdry finery, as in the declining days of 
the earlier and of the later Rome, is a symptom of luxury, 
venality, frivolity. Smart writing augurs flippancy and conceit ; 
laxity and inexactness go with a blunted sense of honesty and 
honour. Just as a debased coinage speaks ill for commercial 
integrity, so, when the mintage of speech is tampered with, when 
the current coins of social intercourse are clipped and defaced 
without seruple, there is danger to other things more important 
even than literary excellence. 

The literature of Great Britain is liable in a peculiar degree to 
dangers of this kind. As in our politics and in our national life 
generally, so in our literature we are very apt to let things take 
their course; we expect them, if wrong, to right themselves; we 
shun interference and vexatious restrictions. We have no 
academic censorship, as in France, to appeal to. Use is the 
arbiter with us; and use is sometimes only another name for the 
caprice of fashion. There is, of course, a strong element of vitality 
in this unhindered, unconstrained development. The plant thrives 
all the more sturdily for not being nursed too assiduously. But 
there is danger, lest without the pruning knife faults may grow 
rampant through impunity. 

The influence of our periodical literature increases continually ; 
but what is written to meet a demand, which recurs month after 
month, week by week, or day by day, is often written under pres- 
sure, and with a rapidity which is inimical to exactitude and polish. 
Great masters of style we still have undoubtedly. Surely, since 
Jeremy Taylor, pronounced by Coleridge, “‘almost the most 
eloquent of men,” there has not been a writer with a greater com- 
mand of our language, or more dexterous in the play of words, than 
the accomplished author of Modern Painters. If the old definition 
of a good style is true, that it should be like a well-fitting dress, 
revealing easily and gracefully what it covers, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
and the author of Oceana are, judged by that rule, irreproachable. 
Still it must be owned, that there is some force in the remark, 
often made, that style is less attended to in our literature, than in 
days past. 
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Downright carelessness is often the root of the evil. Some time 
ago a story was current of an editor writing, ‘‘ We remember seeing 
Canning, when we were a boy.” More recent instances of similar 
awkwardness are easily found, even where they would be least 
expected. ‘‘ The boys were served out with long canes” (to beat 
the bounds) ; instead of ‘* long canes were served out to the boys.” 
** He was given a statue,” for “‘a statue was given him.” “ They 
were shown the way,” for “ the way was shown to them.” ‘“ He 
sustained,” for ‘he met with” an accident. ‘‘The dinner was partook 
of.” All these questionable phrases appear in the columns of our 
leading journals. Even works less ephemeral are not without 
fault; one of our philosophers writes, ‘‘There requires a multi- 
plicity of illustration”; one of our recent Diocesam® Histories 
speaks of “ differing with him.”* An advertisement of wine says, 
“we guarantee identity to sample.” A few years ago, the circular 
summoning members of Parliament ran thus, ‘“‘ Business of im- 
portance will be proceeded with.” ‘“ Under the circumstances,” 
is common, for “‘in the circumstances.” A periodical of high 
character used not long ago the extraordinary expression, ‘‘ His 
late father.” 

A similar laziness may be seen in the use of inconsistent meta- 
phors. One is reminded of the Irish orator, who said, that his 
opponent had ‘“ flung aside the mask and shown the cloven foot.” 
The passage following is part of the announcement of a new 
periodical: ‘‘ There is no newspaper in which the precise platform 
here adopted is taken up.” To say nothing of a “ precise plat- 
form,” the incongruity is obvious of “‘ adopting a platform ”’ ; while 
“taking it up,” suggests “pulling it down.” In a memorial, 
widely circulated, of an educational association we are told, that 
‘the fairness and success or otherwise of one leading feature of the 
New Code, must depend on, &c.” A “ feature’? may be prominent 
and conspicuous, pleasing or unpleasing, beautiful or ugly ; but it 
is not easy to imagine a “ leading feature.” One of the ablest 
writers of our day speaks of “furthering an end.” To make a 
thing ‘ further ”’ off is hardly making the way to it easier. 

This looseness of diction leads to an inexcusable license in 
the invention of new words. To save time and trouble, anything 
lying near at hand is snatched up, and somehow is dovetailed 
into its place. In truth, nothing is easier than this process, if 
once you can persuade yourself, that any word may be forced to 
serve in any capacity, and that, by a slight alteration of the ter- 
mination, or even without this, nouns and verbs, substantives and 
adjectives, may change places in a moment. But this amiable 
reciprocity of the parts of speech is bewildering. We seem to be 


* Lately an able writer wrote of ‘‘ the Czar’s resistance of the Pope’s overtures.” 
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going back, as if by a cyclic tendency, to a Polynesian poverty in 
our vocabulary. A word known as a noun appears suddenly 
transformed into a verb. ‘‘ Money was loaned freely,” we read in 
a daily paper. Why not‘ Money was lent”? ‘The rebels raided 
the village.” ‘Our correspondent interviewed the great man.” 
To “ prospect” means to view the prospect ; to ‘‘ progress” stands 
for to make progress.* The geologist writes of ‘‘ deposits which 
have been faulted out of sight.” By way of compensation, verbs 
are made to do the work of nouns. A clever contributor to our 
magazines writes of the “‘ welter of opinions”; nor are the news- 
papers slow to follow such a preeedent. ‘A find of considerable 
interest was made by the explorers.” ‘‘ Oxford scored two wins” 
against the sister university. ‘Exhibit’ is used for a thing 
exhibited, or for the exhibition itself. With equal facility verbs 
neuter become active, if required. ‘‘I must fail them,” that is, 
mark them as having failed, writes an inspector of schools in his 
report. ‘“‘ Difficulties which we do not blink,” writes a reviewer. 
Someone speaks of ‘‘ emigrating a family,” in the sense of assist- 
ing them to emigrate ; just as Rarey, the famous horse-breaker used 
to “‘gentle”’ a refractory horse. A clever person is “ talented.” 
To suit the exigencies of the moment, a verb assumes a meaning 
diametrically opposite to itsown. A newspaper relates how Mr. A. 
*‘ offered to hire (not to “ hire out”’) his hay-drier to the corpora- 
tion.” Adjectives become substantives, and vice versi. People 
resident in a place are “‘residenters.” Hymn-writers are too 
often guilty of a disregard of the laws of language; almost any 
doggrel is sometimes allowed to pass muster in a hymn, which 
should be the best expression of the noblest thoughts. Really, in 
our unbridled license we are scarcely surpassed by the young lady 
from Boston, who said that her brother “ sculpted,” and that she 
could ‘‘ warble a few warbs and tap the ivories.”’ 

This laxity gives birth to very strange formations—for instance, 
‘“‘ regrettable,” ‘“‘ dependable,” ‘‘ statutable” (for statutory), ‘‘ pro- 
portionable”’ (for proportional), &c. &c. An author, whose pub- 
lished sermons are a household word for pure, idiomatic English, 
condescends to ‘‘reliable.” A leading journal uses “‘ preventative” 
(suggested probably by ‘“‘frequentative”) for ‘‘ preventive,” and 
‘declination’ for declining an office. ‘“ Sustentation” passes 
muster as a legitimate derivative from ‘‘ sustain.” A periodical of 
high reputation speaks of “‘ minifying the evil consequences,” and 
lends its sanction to the anomalous word “ignore.” Composite 
words are as lawless as derivatives. ‘‘ Zoedone”’ and “ antigro- 
pela,”’ uncouth as they are, can account for their parentage. But 


* Johnson, after “not used,” quotes from Shakespeare, “doth progress on thy 
cheeks.” Webster adds other instances, chiefly modern. 
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what can be pleaded for mongrels like ‘ hedozone,” “‘ sub-way, 
“‘cablegram,” &c. ? * 

Trade and commerce take strange liberties with language. 
From not knowing or from not caring, many a gash is inflicted, 
which cannot be healed easily. Sidney Smith castigated the 
advertisements of his day;t a long list might be made of our 
own eccentricities in that way. One advertisement announces 
“‘carpets in many makes”; another, ‘“‘incalved cows.” An 
auctioneer brags of his ‘‘ well ended hay,” or of his ‘ well succeeded 
wines.” A critic of the harvest says, ‘‘The lower portion (why 
not part?) of the ear is shorted.” To save an infinitesimal quan- 
tity of time or of ink, words essential to the sense are omitted 
altogether. A circular says, “‘ We will despatch the goods by own 
van.” A customer is quoted in praise of, say, the ‘‘ Revalenta 
Ambrosiana,” as writing, ‘‘ Have tasted and like it.” ‘I wrote 
you” t does duty for “‘ I wrote to you.” Every kind of business 
devises a technical jargon of its own, often quite unnecessarily. 
“‘T find in the dump pile” (this is from a mining circular) ‘‘ 700 
tons of ore; I sampled them; my pannings indicated,” &c. One 
might expect lawyers, at any rate, to be accurate. Why say “the 
reciting indenture,” when we mean “ the indenture recited ” ? 

Sometimes the harm done may be traced to the foreigner. No 
doubt our language is indebted, even more than other languages, 
to the influences from without, which have made it what it is, 
pre-eminently copious and versatile. But there is need of caution, 
lest what is alien find its way into the system without being 
assimilated. Certain elementary rules must be observed; and, 
unless the intruder is really wanted, it ought not to be let in. 
Why should the critic, describing a musical festival, speak of 
‘‘ exploiting the wonderful power of Handel to attract a crowd” ? 
What excuse is there for a hybrid phrase like “‘a conference will 
be preached”? Americanisms are often amusing. But where is 
the need of “‘ shortage” for “‘ deficiency”? The chief offenders 
in this way are the foreign correspondents of our papers, possibly 
from an unnecessary fear of not being understood at home, unless 
they translate everything into its English equivalent. Thus from 
Paris we read of a ‘‘ Duke of Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia,” or from 
Rome of a “‘ Count Ruspoli.”§ Rogers, in his notes on “ Italy,” 


* Licuit semperque licebit 


Signatum presente nota producere nomen. 
But Horace adds— 


Sunt certi denique fines, &c. 
+ For instance, ‘* Wanted a coachman to drive a pair of horses of a religious turn 
of mind.” 
¢ For this apparent irregularity good precedent is pleaded. 
§ One read lately in the foreign correspondence of a daily paper, ‘‘The King of 
Servia is about to undergo a cure at,” &e. 
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wrote “‘ Francis Carrara.” It would be pedantic to insist on 
** Petrarca’”’ for ‘‘ Petrarch”; but ‘‘ Francis Carrara” is a curious 
medley of the two languages. Recently in a very interesting 
criticism on one of Bishop Lightfoot’s learned treatises, a reviewer 
wrote “ Eusebius ” and ‘‘ Dionysios ’’ on the same page.* 

Someone, when asked, why he made long speeches, excused 
himself on the ground, that he had not time to make them shorter. 
Perhaps this is the cause of the redundancy of expletives in the 
compositions of our day.t Where a simple statement is all that 
is required, one fails to see the use of ‘‘ We may add, that, &c.,” 
“It may be remarked, that, &c.,” ‘It is interesting to observe, 
that, &c.” A writer cannot say what he has to say without some 
such exordium as ‘‘ It may be well that I should remark,” “ It may 
safely be asserted without fear of contradiction,” &c. Sometimes 
there is a curious blending of the grandiloquent and the conversa- 
tional in the same sentence. A clever essayist speaks of “a 
considerable deal of philosophy”; another of “ the entire of them ” ; 
another writes “‘ they have one pretty uniform consolation.” Some- 
times we have a curious misapprehension of a familiar expression. 
Speaking of the recent conference of the emperors at Gastein, the 
narrator regrets ‘‘ that they could not see eye to eye”; as if the 
words meant not seeing things face to face, but seeing things in 
precisely the same way. Sometimes a gratuitous “that” is thrust 
into “direct” narration. ‘‘ His view of social subjects is indi- 
cated by his declaration that ‘I prefer to leave ‘‘la haute politique” 
alone.’ ”’ 

What is slang? Someone once hazarded the assertion, that all 
language is slang. It would be nearer the mark to define slang as, 
essentially, the application of an illustration ludicrously incom- 
mensurate with the thing, to which it is applied, and, accidentally, 
the familiar use of a technical expression in a sense, for which it 
was not intended originally. Slang is, in short, giving nick- 
names to things. ‘Mr. B.” (says the Report of the Boat-race) 
“‘ tubbed the crews well, and stroked them to Iffley.” Most persons 
acknowledge the absurdity of “ awfully jolly” and of other similar 
freaks of boyish exuberance. Young ladies, too, have a slang of 
their own. A small thing is “wee,” or “tiny”; a pretty thing is 
“bonny”; the children at a school-feast are ‘‘ a goodly number,” 
and they are “regaled’”’ on tea and cake. Slang is everywhere. 

Why should “big” be reiterated when we mean “large,” or 
‘‘ mighty ” for “‘ great’? What is gained by calling a panic “a 


* Mr. Frederick Harrison, in the Nineteenth Century (No. cvii.), argues, that if we 
say “the Kiirfurst of Kiln” we ought to say ‘‘der Kiirfurst von Kéln.” It might 
almost as fairly be inferred that we ought to print the words in German type. 

+ A clever essayist lately wrote “it is manifestly evident.” 
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scare,” a folly ‘‘a craze,” a hoax ‘‘a sell,” a ship (ora soldier} 
‘a liner,” or by saying of a horse or a watch, “ it is a good goer,” 
instead of saying “‘ it goes well” ? 

Even writers in the foremost rank are sometimes guilty of extra- 
ordinary solecisms. The Addison of our day, in one of his charm- 
ing novels, relates, how his heroine “had laid awake all night.” 
The eloquent and accomplished painter in words describes, how 
‘the Dead Sea laid waveless beneath him.”* Dickens has lent his 
sanction to ‘“‘ Our mutual friend.” Phrases like these are plentiful; 
‘‘ The reverend prebend,” ‘the learned antiquarian,” ‘‘ whether or 
no,” “equally as good as,” “ more preferable than,” &c. When 


those who lead the way offend thus, it is no wonder that an in- 
valid, recommending a couch, writes: “It is most luxuriant,” or 
that a servant says, “‘ The cup must be stood on a slab.” 
Extremes meet ; and our slovenliness in style is balanced, though 
not corrected, by affectation and mannerism. Some graceful lines, 
which appeared lately in a weekly newspaper, were marred by— 


Upon it glist the morning dew. 


A delightful essayist speaks of profound “‘ sincereness” ; one of 
our greatest living poets has coined “ olive-silvery” ; a reviewer 
has invented, quite unnecessarily, “disharmony.” ‘ Loathly”’ is 
no improvement on “loathsome,” nor “ deathly” on “ deadly ” ; 
** outcome,” fashionable as it is, is no better than “result.” A 
naturalist tells us that ‘‘ the muzzle (of the animal) is concolorous 
with the body.” This fondness for seven-leagued words has much 
to answer for; it seems to fascinate a certain class of writers. 
Why should the essayist say “He did not collaborate with us,” 
or ‘‘it tends to stabilise the intellect” ? Why use an expression so 
obviously pleonastic as ‘‘ sonorous-sounding,” or say, in describing 
a funeral, ‘“‘ The dean conducted this portion of the service,” when 
all that is meant is merely “He read the lesson”? ‘‘ Penalise” 
for “ punish,” “operatives” for “‘ workmen,” “ agriculturists ” for 
‘* farmers ’—where is the good of these and similar excrescences ? 

It is pedantry, when once a word has been naturalized, to insist 
on treating it as an alien. For example, “indexes,” strange as it 
looks to anyone who knows Latin, holds its own against “‘ indices,” 
‘‘emporiums” against “‘emporia.” But common-sense demands 
“due regard to the fundamental rules of grammar.” A sentence 
like this, which appeared a few years ago in a well-written essay, 
is indefensible: ‘‘ The head-masters, from he of Harrow down- 
wards.” A well-known critic of art writes: ‘“‘ Delos or Dodona 
were good places to find him.” An eminent historian writes: 
‘neither party were contending.” Others write: “There is no 


* Cf. ** Let him lay.”—Childe Harold, IV. clxxx. 
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attempt here or elsewhere,” “their influence and example has 
civilized.” To the end of time, probably, some will prefer to say 
“The crowd was noisy,” “the committee was of opinion,” ‘‘ the 
army was scattered”; others will say ‘‘ were.” But there can be 
no question, when the conjunctive or the disjunctive copula is used, 
whether the verb ought to be singular or plural. ‘ James or John 
is,” ‘“‘ James and John are,” “James with John is”: all this is 
obvious. Strictly speaking, “none are” is wrong. In a recent 
translation, fairly done, of a French book, one finds, ‘‘ They durst 
not,” just as people sometimes write “‘ wert” for “ wast.” It may 
be a question whether we ought to say, “If it is” or “‘if it be,” 
whether we ought to write “a” or “an” before “u,” whether 
“develop” or “ develope,” “civilise” or “civilize” is more cor- 
rect, when we ought to use “my” and when “ mine,” whether “a 
means” and “little ones ” are permissible, whether Lord Beacons- 
field was right in his way of spelling “labor,” “honor,” &c. But 
clearly this is wrong: “If the imputation be true” (the words 
occurred lately in a monthly magazine) “it would indicate,” &c. 
It may be a question as to the omission of the relative, though cer- 
tainly there is clumsiness, if not ambiguity, in ‘‘ The flock he feeds 
supplies the food he wants,” but, without question, to insert a 
superfluous “and,” as is not uncommon, before the relative is 
worthy of Mrs.Gamp. A mistake too often made is to use ‘‘ while” 
without its apodosis. ‘‘In New Zealand it had a slow start. 
While elsewhere all other things have been sacrificed to it.” The 
same mistake recurs twice in one page of the essay whence the 
passage is taken. 

The adverb, as the name implies, comes naturally after the verb, 
and is more forcible, more emphatic in this position; though there 
are, of course, exceptions to this as to every rule; ¢.g. ‘‘ well said,” 
“well done.” * A brilliant essayist and poet of our day sets a 
good example on this point. Though it may sound more conver- 
sational, less elaborate, or perhaps, for that very reason, he is not 
afraid of saying “he admired him sincerely and praised him 
generously.” There is something of the cumbrous stiffness, which 
is the reproach of German prose, though German poetry is singu- 
larly free from it, in ‘‘ the directly conceivable forms,” which one 
of our philosophers discourses about, and in such complications 
as “to gratuitously eliminate”? something. Why should persons 
entering a building be requested to “‘ thoroughly wipe their shoes, 
and not to wipe them thoroughly?” It may seem a small thing, 
this question of the position of the adverb, but the clearness, as 


* Macaulay describes ‘‘ the mere holiday-politician” as one who ‘flinches from his 
duties when he should resolutely perform them”; that is, be resolute in performing 
them. 
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well as the euphony, of a sentence depends very much on the order 
of the words. 

If ever the advocates of ‘‘ phonetic” spelling should have their 
way—a not very likely contingency—a serious blow would be given 
to the vital principle of language through the etymology of its 
component parts. Meantime there is a danger from our ingenious 
and enterprising cousins across the Atlantic. Perhaps our readers 
have noticed an advertisement of a “ Coker-nut.”” Some uncer- 
tainty there must be about spelling ; one fashion succeeds another, 
but about the principles, which underlie these accidental varia- 
tions, there can be no question among those who know, whence 
the words come, and how they have acquired their meaning. In 
the same way there is a good deal of caprice as to capital 
letters. A book printed a century ago is as thickly studded with 
capitals as a book in German type. Perhaps it is a safe rule, to 
use a capital only when the thing or person is regarded individu- 
ally, and needs to be kept distinct from homonyms, as “ the 
Reformation,” ‘‘ the Restoration,” ‘“ the Visitor of a college,” “‘ the 
Scriptures,” &c. Even an adjective may represent, as it were, a 
semi-proper name, as “‘ the College for the Blind.” 

Who will be bold enough to lay down rules for punctuation, or 
sanguine enough to expect printers to observe them? One thing, 
at least, may be affirmed without incurring the charge of purism, 
that a comma is wanted, whenever a new principal verb occurs. 
For instance, “‘ no time could be worse than a time, in which,” 
&c. But a sentence like this is often dislocated by a comma after 
**worse ” instead of after ‘‘time.’”’ Sometimes, indeed, the comma 
is impossible, even when the sense requires it, as in ‘‘ they are 
trained for what will be their future career, “what” being 
equivalent to “‘that, which.” Sometimes, on the other hand, a 
comma, though unnecessary, makes the sense clearer to the eye, 
as in ‘* Pitt, having gained a majority, became prime minister.” 
It might be amusing, did space permit, to contrast the enormous 
sentences, in which some writers delight, with the “‘ staccato”’ style 
of Macaulay; but space fails. If to anyone some of the points 


touched upon seem very minute, let the words, spoken long ago, 
be remembered — 


He nuge seria ducunt 
In mala. 


It is not intended that all the phrases cited are solecisms, nor 
that none of them can shelter itself under precedent, but that 
they are awkward and inexact. An expression may be ungraceful 
or inappropriate without being ungrammatical. 
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Noruine at the present time could be more distressing or disas- 
trous to British agriculture than the profound uncertainty which 
is felt as to the future course of prices. Nearly everything the 
land produces has fallen so heavily in value during the last twelve 
years, that farming in England, instead of being the happy occu- 
pation of a great division of the people, robust and prosperous as 
in former days, has become a disheartening, painful, and almost 
hopeless business, in which nothing but bare living and daily 
anxiety can generally be expected, and from which both owner and 
cultivator would escape if they could. For with land highly culti- 
vated for ages, like that of England, the average produce is practi- 
cally a fixed quantity. Every farmer knows it is impossible to 
increase it to any serious extent, by any means really available, 
and the result of his farming depends, therefore, absolutely on the 
price at which that produce can be sold. 

Now it is doubt that paralyses exertion; when an Englishman 
knows with certainty what is before him, he generally knows, also, 
how to meet it. The British farmer is distracted by conflicting 
statements as to the price of produce in the future, and it is to the 
last degree essential that he should know the truth. To know it 
all and absolutely is not, indeed, possible, but some of the most 
important facts are no longer open to any real dispute. My object 
is to lay them bare, with an unflinching hand, in the interest of 
no party and no theory, but in the hope of making plainer the 
actual alternatives that are before us now. 

The most extraordinary examples of rapid material progress on re- 
cord are that of England between 1850 and 1875, and that of the 
United States between 1870 and the present day. This great advance 
in commerce, and in wealth, was made in England under a system 
of free imports, subjecting us to unrestricted competition with all 
the world. It has been made in the United States, on the contrary, 
under a system of strict protection against all foreign competitors. 
If we put aside all prejudices and use our common sense, one 
conclusion is at once inevitable. There is no such thing as a 
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universal law as to the effect of either open competition or strict 
protection upon national industry. The highest known results 
have been obtained under both systems, and we must look for their 
real causes not in these things, but in something else. Nor can 
we hesitate as to where this something else is to be found. The 
life of nations is not the result of any single thing. It depends on 
the whole group of circumstances, which differ in every nation 
and change in every age. 

When we in England threw our doors open to unrestricted 
competition, there was no effectual competitor. In all our staple 
manufactures we could beat everybody hollow, both in price and 
workmanship. Our mills were built, our machinery was made, 
our mines were in full operation, and labour and capital were 
concentrated abundantly in these small islands. In agriculture, 
although others could grow its products at only a fraction of our 
original cost, the cost of transit from great distances neutralized 
the whole difference, and the effect upon ourselves was only to 
keep the price of food tolerably steady, and to prevent it from 
ever becoming extravagant. Our commerce was, of course, in- 
creased by the removal of restrictions on our side, and our whole 
policy was entirely successful, while the conditions that made it 
so continued. They might have continued for an indefinite time 
if other nations had remained unchanged. If European progress, 
for example, had been stopped by lingering war, and American 
policy had kept out immigrants and discouraged the extension 
of the States. The event, however, was very different. Our 
success came to a climax in the great years between 1866 and 
1876, when we were doing an unexampled trade, and amassing 
an enormous capital. But in doing this we were furnishing the 
rest of the world, and the United States in particular, with the 
very means of effective competition never possessed by them before, 
and were changing the whole group of circumstances out of which 
our previous success arose. 

Twenty years ago the United States possessed immeasurable 
wealth in virgin land; but most of it was useless because there 
were no roads. They had a whole continent of coal and iron 
underground ; but the greater part was unavailable for want of 
mines and machinery. They bought from us in enormous quan- 
tities everything that was necessary to make the roads, and sink 
the shafts, and they stimulated every sort of mining and of 
manufacture for their own use by heavy duties on foreign imports. 
They paid high prices for their work in consequence, but they 
got what they wanted. Roads, mines, and factories have been 
created as if by magic, and the resources of this vast country are 
now in full working order to compete with us in all the markets 
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of the world. The continent of Europe has pursued a similar 
course with similar results, as far as its opportunities extended. 

In every country but our own the growth of native industries 
has been hurried on by putting all foreign products at a disadvan- 
tage, while they have availed themselves, at the same time, of 
our open markets, to sell there everything they chose to send. 
And with these changes has come the electric telegraph. When 
no question and answer could pass between England and America 
in less than three weeks, while any second question arising out of 
the reply involved another three weeks of inactivity, the compe- 
tition of the present day was wholly impossible. Every trader is 
master of the situation on his own ground while his opponents 
do not know what is occurring there, and the largest business has 
the most to lose if this advantage is taken away. It is absolutely 
gone, and while we only share with others the general benefits of 
rapid intelligence, we encounter in it a new form of competition 
unknown before. 

Everything is, therefore, changed; our competitors are no 
longer people with inferior machinery, dear fuel, little iron, and 
few railroads, far removed from us by time, distance, and the 
cost of transit. They are now our equals in all these things. Time is 
annihilated, distance has become immaterial, and the cost of tran- 
sit is now so small that it is neutralized by any considerable 
‘difference in the cost of production. The fact of this momentous 
change; the total disappearance of the main conditions of our 
previous success, is the very first truth that needs now to be im- 
pressed upon the nation, and upon those concerned in agriculture in 
a supreme degree. We may prosper in the future as in the past, 
but if we do so it must be by other means, for the old means 
have vanished. Our fate, as a commercial people, depends on the 
promptitude with which we recognize this truth, the vigour with 
which we meet change by change, and the amount of clear-headed 
common sense possessed by the nation. 

Now in the United Kingdom at present, without including the 
owners of the land, there are at least eight million persons whose 
living depends entirely upon its products. They are the cultivators 
of the soil, and their families.* They live on this produce by con- 
suming part of it themselves, and by selling part to the rest of the 
nation. Their prosperity depends on the price paid by the rest of 
the nation for what they sell. It is the enormous fall in this price 
that is ruining the British farmers. The causes of this fall are 


* Mr. Harris, in his most valuable paper in the National Review of November, 
gives twelve millions as the number dependent upon agriculture, directly and indirectly. 
This is perfectly correct, but to avoid dispute as to indirect dependence, my own figures 
relate only to the actual cultivators. 
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the simple facts that there are vast regions in the world where the 
soil yields its products at far less cost than in England ; that 
these have suddenly been laid open to us by the new methods of 
transit, and that, there being no longer anything to prevent it, we 
buy these foreign products in preference to our own, till our own 
are necessarily sold at the same price. 

Is this a permanent or a temporary change? It is astonish- 
ing to find that the question is disputed even by those who should 
be good authorities. But it does not really admit of any dispute. 
The cost at which a bushel of wheat, or any other quantity of 
produce can be grown, is never a fixed sum that does not vary, 
but it is of necessity very much less in any country where fresh 
land, requiring little tillage and no manure, can be had for 
nothing, than it can possibly be in England. If Minnesota or 
Dakota, for example, could be set down beside us in the German 
Ocean, with all existing conditions, except their distance, intact, 
everybody knows that the cost of growing their produce would be 
trifling compared with the necessary cost in our own eastern 
counties. It is transit charges alone that have prevented Min- 
nesota wheat from being sold here at half-a-crown a bushel or less 
long ago. 

But these transit charges, which, to the British farmer have 
hitherto had the precise effect of a duty on foreign corn, have been 
rapidly reduced by railroads, steamers, and machinery, and the 
reduction is certain to go on, whatever temporary fluctuations 
may occur. The whole energy of modern science is concentrated 
on the movement of matter. The laws relating to it, the agencies 
concerned in it, are the continuous study of every physicist in the 
world, and as every nation is deeply interested in discovering how 
to move a pound weight with the greatest speed over the longest 
distance at the smallest cost, nothing can be more certain than 
that the cost will become less and not greater in future years. 
This might have been fairly doubted fifteen years ago, for fuel 
is the source of power, the exhaustion of British coal-fields 
seemed imminent, and there was no clear recognition of the un- 
limited resources of other countries. The United States produced 
only 15,000,000 tons of coal in 1860; only 30,000,000 in 1870; 
but the product is now over 100,000,000 tons a year, and it 
might be ten times as much for centuries without exhausting 
the supply. 

In this and all other commercial matters our competition with 
the rest of Europe and Asia is serious enough, but it is American 
competition that has chiefly to be reckoned with, and, for my 
present purpose, it is sufficient to consider this alone. 

What, then, are the conditions under which England has now to 
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compete with the United States? They were laid before us in 
words of extreme brevity, read to the British Association at 
Manchester on the 6th of September, by Mr. Atkinson, of Boston. 
Nothing could be more characteristic of the self-reliance and 
indifference to European policy which reign in the great trans- 
atlantic empire, than the fact that these words themselves were 
merely incidental in a paper on another subject, though the most 
vital interests of Englishmen were concerned. The main points 
are as follows: 

Since the year 1870 the population of the United States has 
increased by twenty millions. 

The miles of railway have grown from 50,000 to more than 
130,000. 

The production of grain and hay has been nearly doubled ; the 
production of iron has been trebled. 

The property insured from fire has become two and half times 
as great. 

The cost of growing grain in the Western States, small as it 
always was, has been greatly lessened by improved agriculture and 
by a reduction of nearly one-half in the current rate of interest on 
borrowed money; and the cost of moving grain from Chicago to 
Liverpool has been reduced no less than 13s. a quarter. 

These are very brief statements, but only think what they 
disclose. Here is a vast continent of virgin soil adding twenty 
millions to its inhabitants in fifteen years. These people are all 
workers, and every one is assisted by the State. There are grants 
of fresh land to those who will cultivate it ; protection from foreign 
competition for those who will manufacture anything. The 
increase in wealth and in production is far more rapid than the 
increase in numbers, great as that has been, and the cost of 
producing and of moving continually grows less. 

Nor are these by any means the only things of vital interest 
to ourselves. The 20,000 miles of British railways have cost 
£40,000 a mile. The 130,000 miles of railway in the United 
States have cost only £11,000 a mile, and their actual con- 
struction at this moment in the Western States does not 
cost more than £6,000 a mile. Half the capital of American 
railways is borrowed money, the average interest being 44 
per cent.; the other half is share capital, on which the average 
dividend is only 2 per cent. But these low terms are suffi- 
cient to attract unlimited investments, very largely of English 
capital. The interest on the borrowed money is generally safe, 
and the share capital would be found even if there were no 
dividends; for every mile of new railway in the West gives 
immediate value to at least 5,000 acres of new land. State aid 
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also, is never wanting where it is necessary. The railways west 
of the Mississippi have received grants of no less than 200,000,000 
acres of land, or as much as England and France together. The 
average rate at which goods are carried is one halfpenny per ton 
per mile; the rate for grain for long distances is less than a 
farthing, and corn is brought from Chicago to Liverpool for 
something like 5s. a quarter. At these rates the profit over the 
working expenses of the railways is one-third of the gross earnings. 
In England the profit is one-half, but the capital per mile on 
which interest has to be paid is nearly four times as great as in 
America. The absolute confidence with which the Americans 
themselves look forward to the future is shown in the most 
emphatic way. With full knowledge of the rates, the traffic, and the 
dividends before them, 10,000 miles of new railway will have been 
constructed this year, and they will make more than 50,000,000 
acres of fresh land available for use. The land is valueless without 
the railways. The railways get their traffic from the cultivation 
of the land. The capital invested this year will probably be sixty 
millions sterling; much of it will come from Englishmen, and 
neither the constructors nor the investors have any fear as to the 
result. 

Putting all these things together, what have we here but the 
most formidable engine of commercial competition that has ever 
been known; and what chance is there that the methods by which 
we earned our living before this competitor was born, will answer 
now that he is at our door? 

English farmers are told that American farmers are being 
ruined by the present price of wheat. They will be terribly 
deceived if they dream either that this is generally true, or that 
if it were true it would make any difference to themselves. If it 
were true in fact the utmost result would be some little rise in 
price in America, too small to be important here ; but its truth in 
general is obviously impossible. When fresh land is first brought 
into use, many of the cultivators are ruined, as a matter of course, 
for success cannot be universal; but when cultivation goes on 
nevertheless with increasing rapidity, and capital is poured into it 
with unfailing confidence, it is pure folly to think that the business 
can be otherwise than profitable on the whole. 

And farming can only be judged of “‘on the whole.” No farmer 
grows only a single thing, and the various attempts made by many 
writers to settle the precise cost of growing wheat are fruitless 
from their very nature. The farmer’s business is to grow food of 
every kind, and he is obliged always to grow several kinds. His 
profit or loss depends on the general result, and it is under this 
general result that American land is sought after with extra- 
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ordinary avidity, while English land has become a burden and a 
loss. 

Any doubt as to the immense prosperity of the United States is 
disposed of by their Revenue Returns. Since their great war, and 
notwithstanding its prodigious cost, they have paid off, in twenty 
years, two hundred and thirty millions sterling of their national 
debt, their revenue now shows an annual surplus of twenty mil- 
lions, and their chief financial difficulty at this moment is to know 
what to do with it. Let us take these figures home and ask our- 
selves what inference we should draw concerning the prosperity of 
Great Britain if we found ourselves with a surplus revenue of 
twenty millions a year ! 

We are face to face with the facts that all the chief products of 
the soil can be grown in America in any quantity for very much 
less than is possible here; that the protection we have lived under 
in the cost of transit is practically gone, and that profitable farming 
in Englandis gone with it, if we resolve to buy our food in the 
cheapest market, regardless of the results. 

A special warning is needed here against false hopes founded on 
temporary changes ; the price of wheat, for example, has fallen so 
low this year that its growth abroad will be discouraged, and the 
area sown somewhat reduced, and if by chance a bad season should 
follow, the price of wheat may suddenly rise. But the advance 
would be temporary only. It would lead at once to an increased 
production, and the first good harvest would bring the price down 
lower than before. 

What then is to be done? Weare told to reduce the cost of 
production in England, but this is no remedy at all unless it is 
sufficient for the purpose; and how can it be made sufficient ? 
English farming is not conducted by children; the experience of 
ages, the help of capital, the resources of science, have all been 
working under the strongest impulse of self-interest in this great 
industry, and the result is seen in the actual produce, which exceeds 
in quantity per acre that of most other countries, notwithstanding 
our defects of climate and the natural exhaustion of the soil. That 
savings in cost may be effected is always possible in every trade, but 
it is not possible that they can really amount to much in a trade 
like this. 

Reductions in rent have been largely made, but these can never 
be sufficient, and they involve the grave consequence of a reduction 
in working capital; for, on the one hand, they impoverish the 
owner, and, on the other hand, those who have money are un- 
willing to spend or lend it in a business that cannot afford to 
pay good interest. 

The proposals of our legislators are relief from a few public 
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burdens; but offers of this kind are nothing but diplomatic 
expedients by which statesmen endeavour to postpone a question 
they are not prepared to solve. Farmers in their present straits 
are only too glad to get anything, and these are soothing syrups to 
keep them quiet for a time. But they are no remedies for the 
real disease ; the utmost reduction of a farmer’s annual expenditure 
from these and all available sources would be all insufficient to 
make farming generally profitable again in England against the 
unfettered competition of America. 

Well, if this is so, the alternatives before us are either to find 
some real remedy or else to see our land abandoned and the 
property it represents destroyed. The first step will, doubtless, be 
the conversion of tillage into pasturage; but the hope that this will 
pay is certain to be disappointed, for our competitors have as much 
advantage over us in the growth of cattle as in that of corn, and 
there is even more room for future reduction in the cost of transit. 

Now, of course, we all wish to have food and everything else as 
cheap as we can, but we all agree also that cheapness is not the 
only consideration. English labour is dear, but we should not 
agree to throw all our own workmen out of employment by 
importing some millions of Chinese, even if we knew they would do 
the work as well. Are we compelled by any necessity to bring the 
eight millions of our agriculturists to poverty for the sake of getting 
our food a little cheaper? Do we mean to say it is better that 
they should become paupers, and throw themselves upon the rates, 
than that we should pay them for their work a higher price than 
Americans will do it for ? 

I for one confess Ido not see it. I declare myself neither a 
Protectionist nor a Fair Trader, but a Free Trader heart and soul, 
but I wish to use language to express and not to hide my meaning. 
Men use the words “ Free Trade” as if they meant something we 
have got and must not part with. Instead of that they mean 
something we have long wished for, but have never got and cannot 
get. 

Free trade, if we could have it, would, doubtless, be the best 
thing possible for England. If we were at liberty to use all our 
energies in any way we pleased, with the certainty that all our 
products, whether from land or workshop, would compete every- 
where on their own merits, on equal terms, with the products of 
all other nations, we could wish for nothing better in the paths of 
trade. Whether this would be best for our neighbours is another 
affair. Not a single nation in the whole world believes it; they 
all recognize that in an equal race the strongest wins, and that to 
give the weakest any chance he must be handicapped. They 
believe, as we do, that England, when unfettered, is still the 
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strongest, and they refuse to run against her with equal weights. 
Therefore, we cannot have Free Trade, for there are two parties to 
the bargain, and while it rests with ourselves to say whether we 
will be free to buy, it is others who determine whether we are free 
to sell. 

Iam almost ashamed to write these words. They have been 
said in substance so often, and the necessity for repeating them 
reflects so heavily on our political economy. But there is a 
second illusion as mischievous as this, which it is equally needful 
to expose afresh every day. We are taught persistently that 
whatever impediments may be in the way of our export trade, no 
harm can possibly come from any amount of imports, because 
whatever foreign produce we may buy is paid for by British 
produce. The total fallacy of this idea has been exposed by Lord 
Penzance in the pages of the National Review. No reply has been 
attempted, nor is any possible. But our leading writers apparently 
read nothing that has been written on the subject since 1852. 
The error was repeated in the most uncompromising form by the 
Times itself so lately as the 15th of last September, in the follow- 
ing words :— 

We cannot buy anything abroad unless we can pay for our purchases with commo- 
dities produced at home, and as the whole object of Protection is to diminish the 
volume of imports, it follows that it must diminish the volume of exports in corre- 
sponding proportion. 

Yet our imports are £100,000,000 a year more than our exports. 
What are the British products with which we pay the difference ? 
We do not pay it in British products, and the belief that there 
are no other means of payment, which was true in the main forty 
years ago, is utterly false in the present day. Payment for pur- 
chases is now made, to any extent at any moment, by the transfer 
neither of money nor of goods, but of credit to any part of the 
civilized world; and credit is obtained, not on our productions 
only, but on the security of any kind of property, wherever it 
may be. The property we possess is prodigiously greater in 
amount than our annual production, and we can buy, therefore, 
to an unknown extent with that credit, which is, in effect, a 
mortgage on our estate. To what degree this has been done in 
recent years it is impossible to know, nor is there, in fact, much 
reason to think that hitherto we have drawn from our capital more 
than we have replaced, for there is still another great fund out 
of which we are able to pay for foreign goods without the transfer 
of one ounce of British products. We have a vast property 
abroad, which had no existence forty years ago; a great invest- 
ment of British capital, increasing year by year, in all foreign 
states, on which they have to pay us interest. They could pay 
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it either in goods, or money, or credit, or property. They are 
paying us now in goods, and it may be that the whole difference 
between our exports and imports is balanced in this way. There 
would be no harm in it either if the goods they send us neither 
displaced British labour nor rendered it unprofitable at home. 
But while we are insufficiently employed in manufactures, and 
unprofitably employed in farming, we are spending this large 
portion of our income in giving work and profit to other nations. 

If I have a hundred pounds belonging to me in France, and 
wish to spend it on furniture, does it make no difference whether 
I buy the furniture in France or in England? If I buy it at home, 
I get the furniture, and English workmen get the £100. If I 
buy it in France, I get the furniture all the same, but it is French 
workmen who get the £100. Now, if it were certain that because 
I spent this money in France some Frenchman would spend as 
much in England, all would be well. We are taught that this 
is certain, but we know, as a matter of fact, that it is not true. 
It would probably be true if trade were really free, and Frenchmen 
were at liberty to do as they pleased ; but they are not at liberty, 
and we cannot make them so. What possesses us that we must 
either act or reason as if we could ? 

The truth is that commerce in these days, however peaceful in 
appearance, is war to the knife, in fact, among all civilised 
nations. Each separate country is trying to do the best for itself 
alone; not the best for mankind in general; and in this, as in 
all other struggles, the method of defence, to be successful, must 
be governed by the method of attack. We spend a national in- 
come on our army and navy, not because we think the general 
system of great armaments is right or beneficial ; we believe it to 
be wrong and mischievous, but we are not alone in the world, and 
are not free to choose. It is exactly so in commercial affairs ; 
we must either defend our own interests by such means as are 
effectual under the circumstances, or go down before the assaults 
of our opponents, and we must never dream that the defensive 
weapons of a former generation can be effectual to-day. Our old 
watchwords ought to be abandoned. The words Protection, Free 
Trade, and Fair Trade should be erased. What we want is 
whatever will give us full and profitable employment, preserve 
our property, and give national support to every national interest 
whenever the need of it occurs. 

Party interests in England stand terribly in the way of common 
sense in dealing with these questions, and, if action comes too 
late, it will be on this bad altar that the nation is sacrificed. It 
is for our great agricultural class to see whether they cannot act 
with force enough to break through the spell. 
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The measures that ought to be taken in the national interest 
at present are plain. Since we are not permitted to compete on 
equal terms with others, we ought to interfere with and lessen the 
competition we ourselves encounter; not for the purpose of re- 
taliating, and not from any stubborn idea that such a policy must 
always be the best, but because we see plainly that it is the best under 
the circumstances. If our people were all employed, our trading 
profits good, and our land repaying its cultivators, it would be 
folly to make such a change, because it would be purposeless. But 
the reverse of this is true, and one of the chief causes is the 
patent fact that we are undersold in our own markets; there are 
other causes which we have no power to remove, but in this we 
have the power, and what withholds us from using it ? 

We ought to put a tax upon foreign food sufficient to make the 
growth of food in England fairly profitable again; not more than 
sufficient, because food should be as cheap as we can afford to 
make it. 

We ought to put a tax upon all foreign manufactures, sufficient 
to turn the scale in favour of English work for home use, where 
the difference in cost is not excessive; where it is so great that the 
foreigner can undersell us still, in spite of such a tax, we should 
let him do so, and abandon that particular manufacture for some 
other, if this can be done, as in manufactures it can generally be 
done, without injury greater than the gain. 

We ought, at the same time, to offer real Free Trade to any 
nation that would agree to it without reserve; refusing it abso- 
lutely on any other condition. We ought to treat our Colonies on 
one broad principle. Their commercial interests are not identical 
with ours, but we should make them so as far as we can. We should 
give to every British Colony a definite advantage over all foreign 
nations in our own markets, without demanding, though doubtless 
not without generally receiving, a similar preference in return. 

We ought, of course, to continue to admit the raw materials of 
our own industries at the smallest possible cost. Finally, the 
large revenue we should receive from these taxes should be used 
in lightening all internal burdens upon home industry. In sub- 
stance, these are the present proposals of the Fair Trade League. 
Both the name and the theory of Fair Trade are open to strong 
objection. In trade as in war the object is success, and most 
things that lead to it are “ fair” unless they are fraudulent. But 
in their practical views those who call themselves Fair Traders are 
in the main following the guidance of common sense. 

These, I venture to say, are the measures that a sound man of 
business would adopt in the present condition of the world, if he 
were acting, under similar circumstances, purely for his own in- 
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terests. We should buy as much foreign food as we do now, with 
some modifications in detail, because we need it in addition to all 
we can produce. We should pay rather less for it to the foreign 
grower, but we should also have to pay part of our own taxation 
when we took it for consumption. We should pay the English 
farmer higher prices than now, prices sufficient to make him 
prosperous again ; but much of this increase would be re-distributed 
for the benefit of other classes, for a farmer’s profits are chiefly 
spent among the tradesmen of his neighbourhood. We should buy 
much less of foreign manufactures, for of manufactured goods we 
can make nearly all we want. We should pay rather more for 
home-made goods ; but in doing this we should give a vast increase 
of employment to British workmen, and should spend upon them 
the large income which now goes to foreigners. Our foreign 
debtors would have to pay us the annual interest due to us by 
methods that would no longer displace British labour nor render it 
unprofitable. There is no reason why we should lose any of our 
export trade, for prosperity at home gives strength, not weakness, 
to our competitive power, and we should have regained that 
power of bargaining for terms, which our present policy deprives 
us of. 

The immediate result would be a sudden restoration of our 
entire agricultural industry, and of the value of our land; the 
relief of eight millions of our people from pressing difficulty ; and 
a sudden increase in the activity and the profit of every internal 
trade, and a solution of the Irish troubles. Food would be no 
dearer than twelve years ago; taxes would be lighter, and wages 
would be raised. Is there any statesman among us with courage 
enough to stand up before the nation and guide it out of the paths 
of party prejudice into those of common sense? What is it that, 
as a nation, we are now proposing to do? The legislative pro- 
grammes put before us relate solely to details of social arrange- 
ment, which all, no doubt, require attention, but which we know 
will occupy the whole time of Parliament for two or three years 
before they can be settled. Are we blind to the fact that all 
these measures put together will not so much as touch the 
causes of the agricultural distress, which deepens not only year 
by year but month by month, unalleviated by any new prosperity 
in any other material form? Do we not see that in suffering 
them to absorb our first interest, and to take the first place in 
our programme, we are actually busying ourselves about the 
internal comforts of a house where the foundations are giving 
way, and are being left to do so? 

Such measures as I have proposed have, of course, their atten- 
dant disadvantages. But what disadvantage can equal the de- 
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struction of the value of our land, which has actually occurred ; 
the impoverishment of our farmers, which we see before our eyes ; 
the loss of profit in almost every trade, and the diversion of a 
great income to the payment of foreign workmen, while our own 
stand unemployed? A general does not shut up his troops in a 
fortress willingly, nor without being aware that certain sacrifices 
are involved. But if the enemy is too strong to be beaten in the 
open, a wise soldier withdraws behind the walls. 


Ausert J. Mort. 
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Tue English people not long ago were reading a book on England 
written by an observant Frenchman, long resident in this country. 
He is a friend and admirer of John Bull, and his work has been 
very favourably received among us. But there is another book on 
England, written by the German poet, Heine, which is not so well 
known. Heine was a German and a Jew, a poet and a satirist, 
and so we must receive his criticisms with a grain of salt. Besides, 
he came over to England in a fit of spleen. He was disgusted 
with the tyranny of continental nations. His books had been 
subjected to the censorship, and had come forth so terribly mangled 
that he was unwilling to own them. It seemed to him better that 
he should not publish his thoughts at all, than that they should be 
given to the world in such a mutilated form. But he had heard 
of Britain as the land of the Free Press and Free Institutions, and 
he resolved to spend a few months among us and see them for 
himself. He accordingly embarked for London, and arrived about 
the middle of April in the year 1827. 

His thoughts were running on the freedom of the press which 
John Milton had so nobly won for the English people. And so, as 
soon as he sighted England, he cried out, “O land of freedom, I 
greet thee!” and was losing himself in a soliloquy upon English 
freedom, when the captain came up and asked him to be a little 
less demonstrative. He warned him that he might not find Eng- 
land so free as he was anticipating. ‘‘ There are several kinds of 
freedom,” he continued, “and the Englishman does not possess 
them all. He loves freedom, and he has it, when it means per- 
sonal liberty. He loves to be free in his own house, and so he 
calls it his castle. He loves to be free in his relations to his wife, 
his children, and personal friends. But he loves freedom no 
further. He keeps the stranger and even his neighbour at arm’s 
length. He may live for years without speaking to his neighbour 
who lives in the next house, or the boarder who occupies the rooms 
next his own. He wishes to be let alone. It is the Frenchman 
who loves freedom in the club, the café, the salon, who greets you 
with open arms in the market-place. That is what the Frenchman 
calls liberty, or in other words equality, and he possesses that kind 
of freedom. But the German is an idealist, and loves neither 
liberty nor equality, or, if he does, it is only as a man loves his 
grandmother.” 
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While this conversation with the captain was going on it had 
become dark, and the boat had entered the Thames. Heine is 
surprised at the crowded river, and is not free from anxiety when 
he sees the ships passing so closely by each other that their pas- 
sengers could almost shake hands—a welcome and farewell at the 
same moment. He looks with wonder on the forest of masts and 
on his own boat as it slowly and safely glides through among 
them. The stars, meanwhile, have burst out in the sky, and the 
captain, seeing him in a silent mood, calls his attention to them. 
** You talk of freedom,” he says, ‘‘ and have come over here to see 
its triumphs. There is no such thing either in heaven or in earth. 
These stars that shine over our heads are not free. They are 
bound fast by an eternal law, and cannot move a hair-breadth 
from their orbits.” Before Heine had time to reply, the captain 
eries out, ‘‘ Look there! Do you see that black object looming 
through the darkness? That is the Tower of London.” 

Heine found rooms at the Tavistock Hotel; but as these did not 
suit him, he soon removed to 82, Craven Street, Strand. From 
early morning till late at night he went about sight-seeing. He 
had made up his mind that he would not be astonished at the 
greatness of London. But he was astonished ; he could not help 
it. He came prepared to see great and lofty palaces, and he saw 
little houses three stories high, built of brick, and crowned with 
chimney-cans that looked like fresh-drawn teeth. But it was the 
number of them that astonished him. He wandered about hour 
after hour, and saw the same uniformity everywhere prevail. Day 
after day he went in new directions, and still he followed the same 
kind of streets, stretching miles upon miles, and seeming never to 
end. He was, he says, like the boy who made up his mind not to 
cry when he was whipped. But he expected to be whipped on an 
ordinary place with an ordinary cane; and when he came to ex- 
perience it, he was whipped on an extraordinary place with an 
extraordinary bunch of birch-twigs. And so Heine, having fortified 
his mind against wonder, found that his anticipations of what 
London would be like were entirely false, and had to wonder all 
the same. 

Heine remained in England from the 17th of April to the 8th 
of August, and in that time not only saw the various objects of in- 
terest in and around the metropolis, but gained a wonderful know- 
ledge of our political life. As soon as Parliament opened he 
became an assiduous attender on the debates. Canning was 
Prime Minister; Castlereagh had just committed suicide. The 
great political question of the hour was the Emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics. The great rock ahead was the National Debt, 
which then amounted to £1,125,000,000, and which, according 
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to the political prophets of the time, was soon to land the nation 
in utter bankruptcy. 

In the House of Lords he was greatly pleased with Lord King, 
and in the House of Commons with Lord Brougham, and gives us 
a sketch of each. Lord Brougham was the great orator of the 
day. Heine describes him as a man of middle size and of a 
slender build. His face was thin, his head was sparsely covered 
with black hair lying flat on the temples; his black dress gave 
him an ecclesiastical air ; but the moment he began to speak you 
saw that he was an advocate. He had a way of pointing with his 
forefinger and of holding his head which are confined to speakers 
at the bar. The muscles of his face had a weird twitching motion 
that enabled those who were near to see his thoughts before they 
were uttered, and, in the case of witty remarks, rather spoiled 
their effect. For, making a witty remark, as Heine says, is like 
borrowing money of a friend: the more sudden the surprise, the 
greater is our chance of success. But what astonished Heine 
most of all was the restless activity of the Scottish lawyer. He 
made his most famous speeches after a day’s pleading of nine 
hours in the law courts, while the previous night had been spent 
in writing on educational and criminal reform for the Edinburgh 
Review. Heine was not present when he delivered any of his great 
speeches, although he heard him several times. But he noticed 
that whenever he rose there was a look of expectancy on every face 
and an unusual silence all over the House. He quotes the words 
of a journalist of the time in describing the great orator. 

This writer tells us that he began slowly, and with great hesi- 
tation in his utterance. He laid down his premisses clearly and 
with deliberation, as a mathematician lays down the data in a 
proposition of Euclid. His premisses are so clear and simple and 
self-evident and convincing, that they seem truisms. When this 
is done, he gathers them all together, he builds up his argument, 
his voice rising the while until he shakes the rafters like thunder, 
and sweeps everything before him. Then comes a pause. The 
stranger thinks his exertions have exhausted his strength, and 
expects to see him fall back on his seat in a swoon. Not at all. 
This is only the trick of the tiger crouching low that he may spring 
the higher. He has laid down his proposition, and he has proved 
it ; and it now remains for him to shatter the arguments of his 
antagonists to atoms. Woe unto them that have now to bear the 
brunt of his anger! His pale face becomes livid with rage, his 
blue eyes flash fire, and he hurls the thunderbolts of his rhetoric 
against them without mercy. And, now that his task is done, he 
sits down amid a storm of applause. 

Heine was greatly pleased with some aspects of our political 
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life. In the House of Commons the hon. members laugh and joke 
and talk in their natural tone of voice, even in debating the most 
serious questions. In a debate where the lives of thousands of men 
and the safety of the entire country are at stake nobody thinks it 
necessary to make a long grinning face like a German deputy, or 
to talk pathetically in the manner of the French. The result of 
this is that the parliamentary debates are interesting reading, and 
are read by the outside public, a thing that did not then happen 
in the south of Germany. 

As illustrations of the pleasantries of Parliamentary debate, he 
quotes Lord King’s Turkish apologue, in which, under the form of 
an Arabian tale, he caricatures the members of the Cabinet. He 
quotes, also, Spring Rice’s comparison of the predictions made in 
1753, when the Bill for the Emancipation of the Jews was brought 
forward, to the predictions that were now being made on the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics. But these are serious ques- 
tions, and he approaches the National Debt in a humorous vein. 
Debt is one of the prerogatives of humanity. The beasts of the 
fields have no debt. And National Debt has taken the place of 
Fatum, fate in the modern world. It is now what Fate was in 
ancient times. Now, it is easy to see how John Bull has got so 
deeply into debt. (1) John is a vain creature, fond of military 
glory, and easily puffed up by victories ; and when he cannot win 
them himself he must pay others to win them for him. So he 
bought a great many victories all over the world, subsidizing ever 
so many foreign nations. (2) John was terrified lest the demo- 
cratic ideas, the fruit of the French Revolution, should cross the 
Channel and leaven the English people, that is to say, deprive the 
aristocracy of their privileges and the clergy of their tithes. He set 
himself to prevent this, and, to do it the more effectually, hedenounced 
everything that was French. He worked himself into a mortal 
hatred of that people, and fought against them whenever he had 
a chance. He not only fought himself, but he paid others to help 
him. Not that John had the money to pay it with. He borrowed 
it from the banker, and left posterity to pay the interest. But the 
sum had reached the total of £1,125,000,000, and the interest was 
so excessive as to threaten the country with bankruptcy. 

Patrick Colquhoun, a Scotchman, tried to comfort the despair- 
ing people by making an estimate of the wealth and resources of 
the nation, and by showing that the wealth of the nation was so 
great as to leave no cause for alarm. He had made an estimate 
of the yearly income of the people, but he was met with the reply 
from Cobbett that his statistics were utterly useless. The people 
need their yearly income for their own wants, and cannot give it 
away to pay the debt of the nation. He declared that Colquhoun’s 
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reasoning and figures are no more to the point than if he had 
estimated the value of the blood in the veins of the people to make 
black-puddings. 

The very barber that shaved Heine could speak of nothing but 
the National Debt. As he rubbed the soap on his face he kept 
muttering to himself, “lords, dogs, priests,” and, flourishing his 
razor, he declared that if he had any of these spendthrift ministers 
under his hand he would save him the trouble of cutting his own 
throat as Castlereagh had just done. 

Heine has an article on the Whigs and the Tories which shows 
that, although he was only four months in the country, he has 
grasped the secret of our political life. He compares them to the 
opposition coaches of that time. It was common, then, for oppo- 
sition omnibuses to compete so keenly for the traffic as to reduce 
the profits to a mere trifle. Of course, the omnibuses could not 
pay, and, sooner or later, one of them had to retire from the con- 
test. The successful coach now raised its fare to suit itself, some- 
times to an exorbitant charge, as it had now no rival to fear, and 
had to make up for previous losses. The passengers are completely 
at the coachman’s mercy. They must pay what fare he chooses to 
ask, or walk. Now, this is how political parties work in England. 
The opposition party continually harasses the party in power, until 
they force them to resign, when their own party gets into power 
and does what it thinks best. 

He has a word to say on the Prime Minister, but it is a word of 
pity. In his boyhood he used to read the news from Turkey, to 
see whether the Grand Vizier to the Sultan had got the honour of 
the Silken Rope, that is, had been hanged. And what astonished 
him was that, when one Grand Vizier had been strangled, there 
were always plenty ready to take his place. But the object of his 
wonder changed when he came to England. It was turned to the 
Prime Minister. The poets of the ancient world compared the 
State to a ship, and the Prime Minister to the pilot at the helm. 
But the ship of the State has become a steamer, and the Prime 
Minister is chief engineer. His work is down below, watching the 
enormous and complicated machinery, half suffocated with the 
smell of his heated oil, and half roasted with the blazing furnace. 
He is shaking with anxiety from morning till night. A boiler may 
burst, or a piston may break, or they may run upon a rock in the 
darkness, and he will be blamed for it all. The passengers walk 
the deck in the bright sunshine, and sleep securely in their cabins 
at night—but he must be ever on the watch. 

The most of these Prime Ministers fall under the load of re- 
sponsibilities. Sad was the death of the great Pitt, more sad still 
was the death of the still greater Fox. Perceval would have died 
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of the ministerial malady if the dagger had not hurried on his end. 
Lord Castlereagh, driven to despair, took his own life. Lord 
Liverpool fell in the same manner, in a death of imbecility. The 
noble Canning, his life embittered by the Tories, succumbed like a 
sick Atlas under the weight of a world. In sad succession are 
buried in Westminster Abbey these poor Ministers, who, night and 
day, have thought for the kings of England, while they, in florid 
health and free from care, live to a good old age. 

He went also to Westminster Abbey, and spent hours of musing 
in the Poet’s Corner. From his early infancy he had known the 
English language, and had studied its greatest masters, and he is 
now in their national tomb. Many of them are dear to him, but 
the dearest of them all is Shakespeare. Everything in England 
reminds him of the world’s greatest genius. The history of Eng- 
land is embalmed for ever in his plays; and he hears them 
quoted in the Houses of Parliament for their historical value. The 
streets and public places of London have been rendered familiar by 
his works. Heine heard him spoken of everywhere. The beefeaters 
in the Tower took him into the dungeon where the princes were 
murdered, and recited Shakespeare. The members of Parliament 
quote him; Charles Kean clothes his plays with life and beauty on 
the stage of Drury Lane Theatre. Every lion in London speaks of 
the still greater lion Shakespeare. And so Heine stands before his 
bust in deep meditation. He looks at his pale lips and the blank 
scroll in his hand. He looks round at the tombs of England’s Kings 
and Queens, of its heroes in arts and arms. He sees Shakespeare, 
at the witching hour of twelve, call them all forth from their 
graves. They come in their rusty armour, cavaliers of the Red 
Rose, and of the White Rose, courtiers in their stars and garters, 
and grand ladies in their silks and jewels. He hears the clinking 
of their swords, and the sounds of their laughter, and the hissing 
of their curses. He searches their reins and their hearts, and 
reveals the inmost recesses of their souls unto themselves and unto 
the world. With his magic pen he makes the dead past live again. 
He gives to airy nothing a local habitation anda name. And so he 
wears the triple crown of the Dramatist, the Historian, and the Poet. 

As Heine left the Abbey he gave the verger his fee of one 
shilling and sixpence, with the remark that he would gladly have 
paid double the money if the collection had been complete. 

We next find Heine standing at a shop-window in Fleet Street. 
He is looking at a picture of Beresina Bridge. But he has scarcely 
time to see it. He is jostled on this side and on that, and com- 
pelled to move on. And so he cries, Send a German philosopher 
to London, but, for pity’s sake, no poet. The philosopher will 
learn more in an afternoon in Fleet Street from the hurrying 
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crowd than from all the books in Leipsig fair. This Fleet Street 
is Beresina Bridge, and every man and woman on it is hurrying 
as if for very life. It is everyone for himself here. You must be 
wide awake, and have your thoughts fixed on yourself, or you will 
be trampled in the mud. And so a poor dreaming poet, who goes 
about with his thoughts in fairyland, and his eyes without vision 
in them, is sure to come to grief. 

Another characteristic of English life that seemed wonderful to 
Heine was the perfection of our machinery. There was something 
uncanny to him in seeing combinations of iron and wood doing 
the work that seemed to be the prerogative of man. Our spinning, 
weaving, printing machines, inspired him with a feeling of awe. 
He tells the story of an English mechanic who, after many in- 
ventions, resolved to make a man. He did so, making his body 
of iron and brass, and his lungs of leather. He was so successful 
that the automaton could perform all the ordinary functions of a 
human creature. But the automaton was not satisfied with this, 
and kept running after his maker crying, ‘‘ Give me a soul!” 

Heine was a satirist, and he foretells a danger that lies before 
our country. The very manufacture and serving of machines has 
a tendency to render human work mechanical. A man’s work 
becomes less and less the exponent of his thought, and so loses the 
great characteristic that makes labour sublime. And so Heine, 
hearing everywhere the clank of machinery, and seeing everywhere 
men and women labouring like automata, declares that John Bull 
is a born materialist, who can only learn mechanics, analytical 
method, and the art of ready reckoning. He cannot understand 
philosophy, and will never excel in the fine arts. 

After exhausting the sights of London, Heine went to the sea- 
coast for the warm weather. He there made the acquaintance of 
a charming lady, whom he calls Miss Gordon. She seems to have 
fascinated him very much, and he declares that John Bull’s 
daughters are beyond all praise. But his money, by this time, 
was getting scarce. He had spent a guinea and a half on the 
steamer for food and steward’s fees, and two guineas a day ever 
since. He had been in debt at home, and although his uncle, a 
rich banker, had given him a letter of credit for £400, he had 
added a strict order that it was not to be cashed. Heine, how- 
ever, was too needy to obey this. He cashed it on the first 
opportunity, and sent a large portion back to pay his creditors. 
The remainder was almost spent, and so the poet had to make 
arrangements for going home again. He left England on the 8th 
day of August, and endeavoured to pay his expenses by writing in 
the German press on what he had seen. 

Tomas PryDE. 
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ArtHuR Youne is now so much quoted at second-hand by many 
who have never opened his book, that it is pleasant to turn to the 
large, thick quarto in which that shrewd and accurate observer 
embodied his observations, in a manner which will always make 
the work a standard authority for the agricultural condition of 
France before the Revolution, and to compare its report with the 
present state of its rural population. Young was a Suffolk country 
gentleman, who farmed his own land and studied agriculture, 
finance, and the incidence of taxation at home, a good “ Liberal,” 
as he would now be called, who corresponded with ‘‘ General” 
Washington, and answered for his being “‘ an excellent farmer,” 
when made a member of the French Chamber of Agriculture. 
He had received several French gentlemen at his country house, 
spoke French easily, and had remarkable opportunities of obtain- 
ing everywhere the best information on all the points he desired to 
study. 

He started in May 1787, intending to ride through France. 
Nine hours at anchor after crossing, however, so upset his mare, 
that he had to rest at Calais; he then proceeded at the rate of 
from twenty to thirty miles a day, according as he could get a good 
resting-place for the night, opening his eyes and ears as he rode 
along to their greatest extent. 

The first thing that strikes him particularly, as would still be the 
case, is what he terms “the labours of the sex.” Women were 
ploughing with a pair of horses; “‘ while in England they will do 
little in the fields except glean and make hay—the first is a party 
of pilfering, and the second of pleasure—here they plough and fill 
the dung-cart.” MHalf-way to Paris his mare fell ill. “French 
stables, which are covered dung-hills, and the carelessness of the 
inn garcons,” had given her cold, so that he was obliged to go on 
in a post-chaise, leaving her to follow. 

During this and his many other visits to Paris, he was struck 
with the absence of traffic on the roads near so great a capital. 
““ No carriages, few carts, it is a perfect desert as compared with 
the neighbourhood of London.” When the mare arrived, he started 
again on horseback, to cross the whole kingdom to the Pyrenees, 
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riding with two French gentlemen, one of them the Count de 
Larochefoucauld, through the Pays de Beauce, which he describes 
as “‘ one universal flat, unenclosed, uninteresting, the soil excellent, 
but fallows everywhere,”—onward to Orleans, where, from the top of 
the cathedral he ‘‘ looked out on rich meadows, vineyards, gardens, 
forests, through which the magnificent Loire bends his stately 
way”; by Limoges, Toulouse, to Bagnéres de Luchon, where he 
stayed some time, investigating the agriculture of the Pyrenees. 
He was living with the Duke of Larochefoucauld (one of those 
whom he had received at his house in Suffolk), and a number 
of other agreeable people; but complains rather bitterly of the 
dinners at noon, which shortens the time for business in a way 
that would not be borne in England. ‘‘ We dress for dinner in 
England, because the rest of the day is given to relaxation, but 
what is a man good for after his silk breeches and stockings are on, 
his hat under his arm, and his head bien poudrée. A dinner at 
noon is hostile to every view of science, to every spirited exertion, 
and to every useful pursuit in life.” From Luchon he went to 
Bordeaux in one direction, and to Nismes in the other, observing 
and noticing all the way. The fallows perpetually vex his soul, 
together with the small produce and excessive sub-division of the 
land. He returned to Paris, still on horseback, in October, where 
he lived with some of the best society of the time, social, political, 
and scientific, visited the theatres, listened to the music, saw the 
public buildings, being specially interested in the excellent Halle 
aux Blés; took a letter from Dr. Priestly to the great chemist 
Lavoisier, who showed him his electrical and other experiments ; 
and was introduced to “an ingenious mechanic,” a M. Lomond, 
who showed him “an electric machine, connected with a wire and 
a similar electrical meter at a distance, where his wife writes down 
the words indicated by the motions of atpith ball—the length of 
the wire makes no difference.” It is strange to find the electric 
telegraph thus forestalled, and that nothing was made of the great 
invention until our own day ; the old sad story of the uselessness 
of being too far beyond your age to be able to benefit it. 

“‘ Niagara,” the great cataclism, was so close at hand that it is 
curious to find how everything was going on in much the same 
sleepy fashion as usual in France (except in some of the great 
towns), and that agriculture, therefore, was in its normal condition. 

It is exactly a hundred years since Arthur Young set down the 
results of his investigations; since that time a Republic has suc- 
ceeded to the monarchy, which he saw still in power. Seas of blood, 
the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of lives, the destruction of all 
the institutions of the country, civil and religious, of all usages and 
customs, of class distinctions, religious worship and education took 
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place; an Empire succeeded, which restored everything as much 
as possible to the old state. Fearful and costly wars of conquest 
ensued, ending in an invasion of France by Europe, which set up 
the old dynasty again by force. Another revolution brought in 
the Orleans family. Revolution the third, and a Republic gave 
birth to another Empire; and this to another Republic, which, 
changing its Prime Minister about every twelve months, now rules 
over the country.* All these floods of change have passed over 
France, and the result to Jacques Bonhomme is, that he is found at 
the present moment as nearly as possible in the same condition as 
he was before their passage, certainly in no respect better. 

Young’s account of rural France might have been written yes- 
terday ; the wretched state of agriculture and the small yields of 
crops, only half as much as in England—the same calculation as 
is now made by Sir James Caird—the entangling of the tiny plots 
scattered over half a commune, which the jealousy of the pea- 
sants prevents their ever exchanging or selling to each other; the 
severe labour of the women, ground down by toil, and the con- 
sequent ill-health of the children; the small expenditure of the 
rural class, whose ideal is to buy nothing, but produce almost 
everything on their own land; the utter stagnation of thought and 
want of interest in the outer world, which strikes a traveller on a 
bicycle + at the present day as strongly as Young on his horse ; 
the high price of land, in spite of the small return from it, 
“owing to the rage of possessing a piece, in which all peasant 
savings are invested”; the impossibility of employing machines, 
or improving such tiny patches by drainage or irrigation, as the 
neighbours quarrel too much to combine ; the extraordinary thrift, 
with neither comfort, health, nor pleasure resulting from their 
savings (‘‘ We live to save in France, not save to live,” says the 
Revue des Deux Mondes) ; the unremitting toil, with scarcely any 
result, owing to “‘ the wastefulness of ignorance,” as Mr. Chad- 
wick calls it: these may all be paralleled exactly at the present 
day, and are lamented over by the best French economists, Le- 
couteux, Lafargue, Leplay, &c. 

To take the first question—the extreme badness of the farming 
—wheat and barley was and is followed by a fallow, compared with 
the English four-course system, which, even at that day, included 
*‘tares and beans, turnips and clover, besides the manure re- 
turned to the ground by the cattle and sheep, while the land of 
the Frenchman is stationary.”” The enormous amount of fallow 


* M. Laveleye remarks in a preface, dated 1887, that under the Republic there have 
been 18 Ministers of War, and 14 of Foreign Affairs in fifteen years; now 19 and 15. 

¢ 1886. ‘* We could hardly ever find a newspaper in any country district or small 
town, except the Petit Journal.” August 1887. 
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complained of by Young continues unchanged. The latest scien- 
tific observer, Mr. Jenkins, Secretary of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, says: “At the present moment there are 19,000,000 of 
acres in France, lying idle under fallow every year by the 
system.”” Sir James Caird declares the produce of France to be 
half that of England, while M. Lafargue describes the impossi- 
bility of properly cultivating the tiny scraps of land, in spite of 
the advantages of the French climate. 

With regard to vineyards, which were then as now considered 
the best property for small owners, because they require no horse- 
labour, nor cultivation except by hand, he says : 

“The French have a great advantage in their vines; these are 
worth from £8 to £9 an acre, which may be obtained even from 
bad land, from stony and blown sandy soils. What would not 
our Suffolk farmers give for 100 dozen of wine per acre on such 
soil?” But, on the other hand, the crop is so exceedingly un- 
certain that for one, or even two years perhaps, nothing may be 
had from it. ‘In England a failure in the crops, which passes 
almost without notice, in France is attended with dreadful cala- 
mities.” ‘The vine-culture demands about £2 12s. an acre in 
hand-labour alone, whether there is a crop or no crop.” [There are 
fifteen processes, we were told by an old vine-grower, which must 
be carried out.] ‘An average of seven years is of no account to 
a man of capital, but to the poor proprietor, living from hand to 
mouth, it is fatal.”” The vine-countries are called the poorest and 
the people most wretched here, but this is because of the way in 
which the vineyards are cut up; the universal practice of dividing 
among the children multiplies these little plots to such a degree 
that “‘the misery flowing from it can hardly be imagined by those 
who are whirled through France in a post-chaise.” 

‘*No vines,” he says, ‘are planted”; ‘“‘on the contrary they 
grub them up.” [The Consul at Nantes,in a Blue Book of last 
year, writes that the vineyards in that province are being broken 
up as not paying.] ‘‘The little and poor proprietors are all in 
misery ; a hazardous and uncertain culture is ridiculous for a man 
with a weak capital. How could a Kentish labourer be a hop- 
planter ? ” 

“The vineyards in France are often on sharp gravels, sand, 
and ground inapplicable to the plough, yet their average value 
may be called £9 an acre, which would show an enormous advan- 
tage for France, as wheat, our most valuable crop, vibrates in 
England between £6 and £7 an acre. But the hazards of the 
culture are such, that to render vines profitable a man, it is said,. 
ought to have one-third of his property in rents, one-third in farm, 
and only one-third in vines. The little proprietors are all in 
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misery, though it is work that only requires hand-labour, neither 
ploughs, carts, nor horses.”’ 

At the present moment the phylloxera, an almost imperceptible 
insect, and the oidium, a sort of mildew devastating the vine- 
yards, make the case still worse for the small man. A great 
English wine-grower, in the Medoe, lately described the necessary 
processes for extirpating the disease, which he was forced to 
undertake, as so expensive that the small owners in his neighbour- 
hood, who could not afford the money, were ruined. 

Young accounts for the high price of land in France, which is 
much beyond its real value (as at the present time), by saying 
that it is the only investment of the lower orders, whereas in 
England, if a man has saved £200 or £300 he stocks a small 
farm or invests it in some more remunerative manner. 

He studied everywhere the much-vexed question of enclosures. 
In France as in England, and all other countries during the tribal 
stages of the world, when the land was held in common, “it was 
the least stable and the least regarded of possessions, property 
consisting in cattle and serfs.” * As long as flocks and herds can 
wander over the common property, husbandry and improvement 
by individuals is impossible. Itis not until land has been enclosed 
and parcelled out that any real agriculture can exist. Arthur 
Young quotes Frederick the Great as ‘‘ justly showing that it was 
only after the enclosure of the commons that agriculture began to 
prosper in England.” Mirabeau, pointing out the vast advantages 
of enclosures, quotes a report of 1777, showing how thirty-two 
parishes examined near Soisson, possessed nearly 4,000 acres of 
common. These contained 2,470 families, which in that year were 
reduced to 1,689. In twenty villages without commons, there 
were ninety “‘fires”’ (i.e. households) more than in twenty other 
villages hard by, which have commons. As a general principle, 
there is a cow in every thirteen acres where commons exist, and 
one to every nine and a half where there are none. 

‘** Fallows fall as regularly, however, in the open as in the close 
fields, and cattle and sheep are as nothing in comparison to what 
they ought to be.” 

‘** The open arable fields of Picardy, &c., are cursed with all the 
mischiefs known in England,” z.e., the rights of pasturage after 
the corn is reaped, and throughout the fallow year. ‘‘ Also that 
miserable, phantastical division of property (i.e. ‘the minute 
patches mixed up and scattered’) which seems contrived to give as 
much trouble and expense as possible in their culture. It must 
not be forgotten,” he adds, ‘‘ that commonage gives to those who 
have no property the right of injuring the property of others.” 


* Seebohm’s account of village community. 
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France was much less enclosed than England in 1787. “Here,” he 
says, ‘‘ we have made great progress in allotting and enclosing open 
fields during the last forty or fifty years, and notwithstanding tithes, 
folly, obstinacy, prejudice (!), and heavy law expenses, the change 
goes on, and from the increase of good sense we may hope to have 
the whole kingdom enclosed in another century. But in France 
they have not even taken the first step; rights of common 
pasture are universal in some provinces, where everything is eaten 
up that has not been sown according to custom.” The Duke of 
Argyll’s late work on Scotland is full of illustrations of the 
mischief of common land, both to the landlord and tenant, and 
the impossibility of improving it. 

Produce of all kinds in France he describes as inferior to that 
of England, as is the case at present. The sheep were poor and 
bad, the price from 11 to 15 livres (money value of that time). 
They were kept in stables at night, to be secure from wolves, 
and allowed 1 lb. of hay each in bad weather; “according to 
our notions they are universally starved. They are clipped twice 
a year, the wool is coarse, and little of it, about 5 lbs. for each 
sheep. The English fleeces are double at least in weight. The 
stables are only washed out once a year, the flocks lie on a dung- 
hill in close, suffocating heat, and their health suffers.” 

The total number of sheep, says de Foville, has diminished lately 
from 30,000,000 to 23,750,000 in France, and the wretched little 
flocks, often under a score in number, attended by a bergére, to be 
seen in most parts of France, makes the fact not surprising. 

As to the metayer system of holding the land—now much cried 
up, and which still continues—under which, he says, “ perhaps 
seven-eighths of the hired land in France is held, the arrangements 
vary; sometimes a third, but generally half, the produce is for the 
landlord, who finds the stock, buildings, seed and sometimes 
implements, the tenant gives labour and pays the taxes. At the 
first blush the landlord would appear to suffer most, but on nearer 
examination the tenants are found in the lowest state of poverty. 
In some places the metayers borrow their bread (of rye and barley 
mixed) almost every year of the landlord, before the harvest comes 
round. No peasant eats wheaten bread.” 

At the present moment the great flat loaves of rye to be found 
in the cottages, sour, heavy, mouldy, and the diseases brought on 
by living upon such food, are the despair of the French doctors. 

Elsewhere he says, ‘‘ There is not a word to be said in favour 
of the metayer system. The poverty of the farmers is such that 
the landlord must stock the farm and run the hazard of trusting 
his property absolutely in the hands of people ignorant, careless, 
and sometimes wicked.” In one case a man he knew was obliged 
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to sell his estate, the flocks having been lost by the folly of the 
metayers. 

He goes on to say, ‘Our labouring poor are incomparably more 
at their ease, and in every respect happier than those in France,” 
and declares that ‘‘ there is no comparison between the comfort 
of a day-labourer and of a very small farmer. We have no people 
that work so hard and fare so ill.” 

‘The universal desire of possessing landed property in France 
occasions infinite misery. That property should be the parent of 
poverty is an apparent contradiction, but there is not a clearer or 
better ascertained fact in the range of modern politics. The only 
property fit for a poor family is a cottage, a garden, and perhaps 
grass-land enough to yield milk. This will not impede daily 
labour, but arable fields must in the nature of things be ill culti- 
vated, and the national interest suffers.” 

The amount of inconvenience endured by travellers, even a 
hundred years ago, appears on his return from Paris, when he 
‘was kept waiting at Calais three days for a wind and a paquet,”” 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester being in the same inn and 
situation. 

The following year (1788) he took another journey of investiga- 
tion in France. “The value of time among the small proprietors 
is nothing, as may be seen in all the markets of France, where 
swarms of people regularly lose one day in the week.” At Arras, 
on market day, he met “‘ nearly a hundred asses coming out of the 
town, each laden with a trifling burden, and crowds of men and 
women, all idle in the midst of harvest; the town would have 
been fed in England by one fortieth of the number.” ‘‘ Whenever 
I see this swarm of triflers buzz in the markets, I take for granted 
a minute and vicious division of the soil. It is absurd to see a 
strong, hearty man walking miles and losing a day’s work, worth 
fifteen or twenty sols, to sell a dozen of eggs or a chicken.” 

“‘A man who can get no other employment, and has a scrap of 
land, will work at twopence, yes, even a half-a-farthing a day, and 
if he has an ardour for industry, even for nothing. He will take 
up a stone here, and lay it there, he will pick straws, he will 
carry earth in a basket to the top of a mountain, he will walk ten 
miles to sell an egg.” 

Those who know the ways of the country-folk in France at the 
present moment will bear the same witness of the crowds of 
women coming from the villages to any central town, with a 
cauliflower and a bunch or radishes, or some pumpkins and half 
a dozen peaches on their heads. The conscription has diminished 
the proportion of men employed, since Arthur Young’s time, and 
it is the women on whom falls the greater part of the field-work, 
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and who walk miles to do what a few higgler’s carts could perform 
much better (minus the gossip), wearing out clothes, shoes if they 
have them, and leaving their rags to chance, their wretched 
dwellings uncleaned, their babies to neglect. Mr. Chadwick 
reports the death-rate in rural France to be far greater than in 
England ; the population in thirty-four departments is diminishing, 
and no one can wonder to hear that the infant mortality is 50 per 
cent., who have watched women labouring in the fields, sometimes 
with two or three children about them scarcely able to walk, but 
dragged miles from home, and out all day in the inclemency of the 
weather. 

He next visited Brittany, where he describes the cottages as 
‘‘miserable heaps of dirt, no glass, and hardly any light. The 
husbandry not much farther advanced than among the Hurons, 
and great stretches of ground covered with furze, heath, and 
fern.” His mare had begun to go blind, to his great distress, but 
she carried him over roads of rock and steeps that could hardly 
be worse, to within two miles of the city of Nantes, where he 
found “a fine town with a magnificent theatre and imposing 
streets.” The contrast between the town life and the squalor of 
the country is still most remarkable in France. Since that time 
railroads have opened up the country, and early strawberries and 
vegetables are grown for the Paris markets in the mild climate of 
the West, yet two articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes last year 
give an accouut of the province differing very little from Young’s. 
The small yield of {the crops, the poverty of the peasants, the 
lowness of the wages, the mud hovels, with the cohabitation du 
cochon, are all described as might have been done a hundred years 
ago. The saving habits of the people were as great in 1787 as 
now, and the result in comfort and civilization of any kind as 
small. ‘‘They save on their food, their clothing, their houses, 
and their amusements,” was the verdict only the other day. 

With regard to the produce on the small ownerships, he says, 
“T never saw a single instance of good husbandry on a small 
farm, except on soils of the greatest fertility, such as the deep, 
rich soil of Flanders, the exuberant plain of Alsace, the fertile 
borders of the Garonne.” 

The hoards put by, generally with a view to buying a piece of 
land, des petits sous dans des grands bas, hidden in the thatch or 
the garden, go on still. A notary, not long ago, received payment 
from a peasant for a small bit of land, consisting of gold pieces 
of the coinage of every Government, from that of Louis XVI. 
Some of the money must have been lying idle for ninety years. 

The French were ingrained Protectionists, even at that time ; 
everywhere he found a cry for war with England, ‘‘ caused by the 
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commercial treaty, which was execrated as a fatal stroke to French 
manufactures ; 24,000,000 of consumers were to be involved in 
the miseries of war, for the sake of half a million of producers.” 

Young returned by Rouen to Dieppe with his faithful and sure- 
footed blind friend, who had carried him in safety about 1,500 
miles, and which he did not choose to sell in France, where he 
could have had a large price for her, though she was neither 
handsome nor of a good breed.* ‘‘ This shall be her last labour ; 
some ploughing, however, on my farm, she will perform for me, I 
daresay, cheerfully.” 

His third journey was, in 1789, to the east of France. Paris, 
which he reached in July, was in a ferment with the meeting of 
the States-General. 

He describes, with great enthusiasm, the grand sight—“‘ the repre- 
sentatives of 25,000,000 of people after the evils of two hundred 
years of arbitrary power, rising to the blessings of a freer consti- 
tution; it is one which calls forth every latent spark, every 
emotion of a liberal bosom.” He heard speeches from the Abbé 
Siéyes and Mirabeau (who spoke without notes), ‘‘an undoubted 
orator.” Later, however, he says, ‘‘ The Tiers Etat have declared 
themselves the National Assembly, to the exclusion of the other 
orders and of the King himself. They have assumed all the autho- 
rity in the kingdom, and converted themselves into the long 
Parliament of Charles I., not to be dissolved without their own 
consent’; and complains of the want of knowledge of “ the first 
principles of government, the talk of ideal and visionary rights 
of nature.” One proposal was that the army should be in the 
hands of the provinces. 

In the large hall at Versailles, holding 2,000 people, the utter 
want of order shocked him. ‘‘ Once to-day there were a hundred 
members on their legs at the same moment, and the spectators 
were allowed to applaud. They will not take any example by 
the English Constitution, which they say ‘ is not free enough.’ ” 
**The Commons have decreed the illegality of all taxes, but 
have granted them for the Session. They will then deliberate as 
to the misery of the people.” 

“The reports of the intentions of the Court, who, they say, are 
bent on utterly extirpating the French nation, except the party of 
the Queen, are perfectly incredible for their gross absurdity, but 
nothing was so glaringly ridiculous but that the mob swallowed 
it.” He was astonished, however, at the supineness and even 
stupidity of the Court, and at the want of energy or political 
knowledge among the upper classes. 

He dined several times with the Master ef the Wardrobe to 


* He is very uncomplimentary to French horses, as to their stock of all kinds. 
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Louis XVI., the Due de Liancourt, a very enlightened man, in 
his apartments at Versailles, meeting Volney the traveller, and 
some of the deputies, twenty or thirty of whom he entertained 
twice a week. ‘“‘ There is a great change since I was here last 
year; many of the guests were dressed en polisson, without 
powder in their hair, and some in boots—not above four or five 
were neatly dressed.”” He was much struck by the diminution of 
the influence of the sex, as he called it. ‘‘A short time ago the 
women in France governed everything, and the men in this king- 
dom were puppets.” He did not, however, linger long, but bought 
a sort of gig at Paris, with one horse, with which he set forth to 
complete his survey of the eastern part of the kingdom. He 
found the country in the greatest disorder ; the peasants had risen 
everywhere. At Dijon, he says, “‘The state of this province is 
terrible; three out of five chateaux have been plundered, and the 
possessors happy to escape with their lives. These violences have 
been committed by the peasants only, not by brigands, as was 
first said.” ‘‘ There is not a paper to be had in the provinces,” 
he writes from Besancon ; “they do not know whether their de- 
puties are in the Bastille, instead of the Bastille having been 
razed, and the mob plunder, burn, and destroy in complete igno- 
rance ; yet every day, in the States-General, they puff themselves 
off as the first nation in Europe, the greatest in the universe.” 

The utter stagnation of thought all over the country, as com- 
pared to Paris and two or three great towns, is the same now as. 
then, as described in all French descriptions of the vie de province, 
“Coming from Paris,” he says, ‘“‘where I passed some time 
amidst the fire, energy, and animation of a great revolution, where 
I enjoyed the resources of liberal and instructive conversation, 
with the amusements of the first theatres in the world, the change 
to inns (and those French inns) the ignorance of everybody con- 
cerning events then passing, which so intimately concerned them, 
the detestable circumstance of having no newspapers, although 
the press is freer than in England,” he finds beyond measure 
dreary. This fact about the press is not much known. 

At Dijon, he says, “In this inn there is a seigneur, who, 
with his wife and family—-one an infant a few months old— 
escaped from their flaming chateau, half naked, in the night. All 
their property is lost except the land. The family was valued and 
esteemed by their neighbours, with many virtues, and no oppres- 
sions to provoke the enmity of the people.” ‘The regeneration 
of fire and sword, plunder and bloodshed, is fearful.” 

At Besancon there was not a newspaper to be had in the whole 
town, though he went on inquiring from coffee-house to coffee- 
house. “Here, again,” he says, ‘‘ there is not the least restraint 
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on the press, but the universal circulation of intelligence in Eng- 
land, which transmits the least vibration of feeling or alarm from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, has no existence in France. 
Many chateaux near here have been burnt, others plundered, the 
seigneurs hunted down like wild beasts, their wives and daughters 
ravished, their papers and titles burnt, and all their property de- 
stroyed. These abominations are not inflicted on marked persons, 
odious for their former conduct, but in an indiscriminating, blind 
rage, for the love of plunder. Galley-slaves, and villains of all 
kinds, have instigated the peasants to commit all sorts of out- 
rages.” Again and again he was taken up as a spy, the same 
silly suspicions prevailing as during the Franco-German war. 
Generally he was suspected as an emissary of the Queen! ‘‘ How 
industriously,” he says, ‘‘ must the attacks upon this poor woman 
have been spread.” One day he stepped the size of a piece of 
land planted with mulberries, and was seized, as evidently sent by 
~ the Queen, “intending to double the taxes on land.” The same 
story was repeated near Clermont. Once he had mounted the 
cockade of the Tiers Etat, but it had been blown away, and the pea- 
sants surrounded him, crying out that he must be a seigneur, and 
therefore ought to be hung. He escaped with difficulty. The whole 
country was in the greatest agitation. 

At Strasbourg he found the mob breaking the windows of the 
Hotel de Ville; finding that the soldiers would not interfere, they 
beat the doors down with iron crows, and entered like a torrent, 
with a universal shout, when a shower of tables, chairs, sofas,books, 
papers, pictures, rained from all the windows of the building, 70 or 
80 feet long, succeeded by bannisters, tiles, &e. He clambered on to 
the roof of a row of low stalls opposite, and for two hours beheld 
the scene. ‘‘Once I saw a fine lad of about fourteen crushed to 
death by something, as he was handing plunder to a woman, I 
suppose his mother, from the horror in her countenance. All the 
archives were destroyed, which will be the ruin of many families.”’ 

He then passes on to Alsace and itis strange at the present 
moment to read the account he gives of the strong German feeling 
he found there. ‘‘ After crossing a hill range covered with oak 
timber, we entered a level plain, where the land is very productive ; 
it is inhabited by a people totally distinct from the French, with 
manners, language, ideas, prejudices and habits all different ; not 
one person in a hundred has a word of French; the rooms are 
warmed by stoves, &c.” He is indignant at ‘the conquest or 
seizure of the country by Louis XIV. The injustice and ambition 
of such conduct strikes me more forcibly on the spot than it had 
ever done by reading, so much more powerful are things than 
words—Alsace is Germany.” The popular cry now reverses this, 
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and says Alsace is France, so entirely has the German tradition 
been eliminated. Query, Would the present French feeling die as 
quickly ? 

Young has been lately found fault with for saying that he 
believed peasant properties comprised a third of France. The exact 
number before the Revolution is impossible now to ascertain, but 
how great it must have been in every district which he examined and 
visited so conscientiously, is shown by his report on “‘ the universal 
practice of dividing land between the children, and the wretched 
agriculture incident on it.” ‘These little farms are thus multi- 
plied to such a degree that a family depends for support on a plot 
that cannot possibly yield it. The children are riveted to a place 
from which they ought to emigrate, and have a flattering interest 
in a piece of land which tempts them to remain when other and 
better interests call them elsewhere.” The change in this respect 
since the Revolution is small indeed. 

In another place he says, ‘‘ The small properties of the peasants 
are found everywhere, in every part of the kingdom, to a degree 
we have no idea of in England; the minute division of the small 
farms amongst all the children makes them in general poor and 
miserable. In Lorraine and Champagne, they are quite wretched. 
I have more than once seen divisions to such an excess that a 
single fruit-tree standing in about 10 perches of land has consti- 
tuted the farm.” [Champagne has not much improved since that 
time; we once saw there a woman driving a plough drawn by a 
donkey and a little cow.] “The husbandry of these little pro- 
perties is as bad as can well be conceived; the industry is con- 
spicuous, the labour severe and incessant, yet a failure in the crops 
produces frightful suffering.” 

There are two districts mentioned by Young as exceptions to the 
prevailing poverty and bad husbandry, and these continue at this 
moment to be among the most prosperous in France. One of them, 
Normandy, ‘‘ where the pastures,” he says, “‘ are excellent, though 
the arable was as ill-treated as elsewhere.” The farms at the present 
time, are still not so much sub-divided as elsewhere, the cattle are 
larger and better, it commands the markets both of Paris amd 
England, and there is much prosperity among the farmers. Trente 
bétes & cornes are sometimes found on a farm, we are told with pride. 

The other is Bearn, in the Pyrenees, where he describes pro- 
perties as “ from 40 to 80 acres in size, and therefore not incapable 
of good husbandry. The enclosures are excellent and well kept ; 
the neatness, ease and happiness charmed me.” In a report of the 
same country for the Le Play Society, the peasants are described as 
still possessing tolerably large farms ; sub-division is avoided by a 
systematic emigration of the superfluous hands and mouths to 
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‘South America; many of them returning to their old homes with 
money in their pockets. There is none of the dislike of leaving 
the clocher which is so great in France generally, that, as 
is told in Round My House, “a girl is supposed to have lost her 
character if she takes a place even in another department.” 

The peasant proprietor is essentially an unprogressive being, the 
limits of his tiny plots now as of old, constitute his whole world. 
The magnificent array of the triumphs of mechanical science, the 
increase in social civilization, which Mr. Gladstone chronicles 
with such pomp, in his paper dated Jan. 1, the railroads, steam- 
boats, electric telegraphs, the improvement in lighting, warming, 
in communications of all kinds, in manufactures, the cheapening 
of food and clothing, have done so much for England during the 
past hundred years, that Mr. Giffin puts the rise of the {working 
classes here at about 50 per cent. They work fewer hours for 
higher wages, while the necessaries of life have been cheapened 
to them at about 30 per cent. 

France has had the same advantages as England in all these 
respects, yet they seem to pass over the heads of the French 
peasant without doing him any good. He has not benefited by 
cheap corn from America, because he insists upon eating his own, 
produced at a high rate off his own plot. He is rooted to the 
village where he was born, and does not use the railroads, while 
Protection prevents his receiving any of the cheaper products from 
abroad; his idea being to make and grow everything at home, and, 
says Lafargue, he wears hardly any manufactured articles; which 
Arthur Young declares to be the worst thing for a country. He 
reads nothing, and writes hardly at all, so the cheapening of 
postage and the abolition of taxes on knowledge do not benefit him. 
The use of machines for diminishing the cost of production, is 
entirely outside his ideal of life. He has got rid of the Gabelle 
(the salt tax), the Taille, and the Corvée, but the taxes under the 
Republic are now as great as of old, and there is that worse tax of 
all on life and labour, the conscription, of such terror to the rural 
population. The stagnation of thought and knowledge of all kinds, 
in a population of peasant proprietors, is evident in all countries 
alike. ‘‘To consume all that they produce is, at this moment, 
pretty nearly the condition of France,” says Mr. Jenkins; “it has 
almost ceased to be an exporting country”; and adds that “the 
consumption of manufactures by the peasants is, as in Young’s 
time, almost nothing.” 

It seems to have been supposed that the prosperity of the 
petites propriétés could be proved by a glowing account of the well- 
being of the French farmer-owners of from seventy to eighty acres, 
lately published in the Fortnightly. De Foville, the great patron 
35 * 
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and historian of the system, places the limit of the ‘small 
properties”’ at fifteen acres, above which they are classed as 
propriétés moyennes in his lists, and the word “ peasant pro- 
prietors” has a well-established meaning as a translation of 
petites propriétés. Therefore, “holdings on an average of seventy 
to eighty acres,’’ where the ‘‘ owners drive about in well-appointed 
wagonettes,” and are, ‘as an average, capitalists of from £800 
to £1,000,” is a description of a class entirely beside the question. 
Arthur Young, indeed, says, ‘‘Such men can and do succeed, 
because the size of their farms renders decent agriculture possible.” 

The Fortnightly writer goes on to mention that “‘ within the 
last fifty years, vast numbers of day-labourers” (the phrase is 
sufficiently vague) ‘‘ have transformed themselves into owners of 
from fifty to seventy acres.”” Wages in France are sufficiently 
low, according to the reports of some of the English Consuls, in 
Blue Books 1885-6-7,—two and three francs, with food, but this 
only for a small part of the year. Celibacy is extremely rare, and 
a@ labourer must, indeed, be a phonix who can purchase from 
fifty to seventy acres out of half-a-crown a day, and feed his 
wife and children. Moreover, De Foville repeatedly observes that 
France may be divided into three equal parts, that of these the 
large properties are, though slowly, splitting up, and the small 
increasing in number, while the moyennes propriétés remain 
stationary. What then has become of the vast numbers supposed 
to be added to this category. 

The “ pulverization ” of the land, which even De Foville allows 
to be taking place in certain parts of France (there are 12,600,000 
plots under fifteen acres in the country), is not, he considers, 
dangerous, because many belong to the same owner. ‘This, 
however, only indicates, according to Lafargue, “‘ the excessive dis- 
persion and entangling together of the tiny morsels” (sometimes 
down to a quarter of an acre in size), often over the whole of a 
commune, and, perhaps, a couple of miles or more apart, render- 
ing all proper cultivation impossible, while the jealousy of le voisin 
prevents common action in drainage, &c., and requires a ruinous 
amount of time in going from one to another, and transporting a 
plough or a cart. In some places near a town a placard is 
described, announcing with pride, ‘‘a piece of ground to be sold, 
with four trees,” vaunting itself over the lot alongside, which 
cannot possess the trees, because the cude forbids them to be 
planted at less than six feet from your neighbour, and the whole 
width of the “estate” is not above twelve feet. The Chinese 
ideal quoted by Alfred de Musset must here be well in sight, 
where on each side ‘‘on entend le voisin se moucher.”’ 

The high value of land, considered as a symptom of prosperity 
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by the writer of the article, is, according to the English econo- 
mists, from the time of Arthur Young, only a proof that the French 
peasant has, till now, had no other mode of investing his savings, 
which are buried in land, out of which it is impossible to get a 
decent interest for the money spent. 

I was chatting one day with a group of dirty old women sitting 
in the middle of the street (there was no wheel traffic to inter- 
rupt us), at their doors in a small town of the Limagne, one of 
the richest portions of France. The beautiful old stone houses of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with carvings, mouldings, 
and coats of arms, had belonged to the old nobles of the district, 
and the present owners were huddled and encamped—it could 
not be called inhabiting—amongst the relics of past grandeur, 
pell-mell, without any furniture, simply using them as shelter. 
One room was entirely filled up by an enormouscask. My friends 
were all landed proprietors, living on their revenues, but, in these 
cases, were obliged to stay at home, too old for labour. Their 
stories were much the same. One of them told me she had two 
sons ; “nous leur avons donné a chacun le pain et le vin,” i.e. a 
bit of corn-land and a vineyard, which was evidently the regula- 
tion dét. She and her husband, being unable to work themselves, 
were evidently at the mercy of their sons’ cold charity, a peasant 
King Lear and his wife, and she intimated that a sow would be 
agreeable. Here there was no rent paid for either house or land, 
which last was most productive (except so far as the interest 
on mortgages nearly universal on all these small properties is a 
real rent), yet the result was squalid misery. Will Ireland show 
a better record? There was no idea of the possibility of seeking 
for other work elsewhere, or of emigrating. To live on the land 
was the only future possible in their eyes, as in Ireland at the 
present moment. 

Land, however, is becoming less popular in these bad times as 
an investment, and has gone down in value 40 per cent. in French 
Lorraine, and from 20 to 33 per cent. in other corn-growing 
districts; while the rush to the great towns from the country 
is as great or greater than in England, because the land is found 
not to be able to support the dwellers upon it. 

How, indeed, can the peasant proprietor be considered as 
prosperous, when out of eight million French proprietors, three 
million are on the pauper roll, and, therefore, exempt from 
personal taxation, says Lecouteux, Professor of Rural Economy at 
the Institut. The law of entail is strict in France, and the State 
cannot distrain for taxes so as to impair the rights of the next 
heir. In Prussia, the number of peasant heads of families exempted 
in the same way from direct taxation, because their receipts were 
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less than 9s. 7d. a week, £25 a year, was 7,000,000 in 1882, i.e. 
83 per cent. of the whole number of proprietors, according to 
Dr. Geffachen; while Professor Volcher, a well-known authority, 
declares that ‘‘the English labourer is far better off in food, 
clothing and comforts than the peasant proprietors of France, 
Germany, &e.” 

Peasant proprietors are looked upon with favour in France, not 
because they are prosperous or enlightened, but because they are a 
conservative element in the country, and valuable as a make-weight 
against the Socialism of the great towns. In the triste crise, the 
terrible épreuve, which de Foville declares agriculture in France is 
undergoing, the discontent as well as the misery is increasing 
among the peasant proprietors, as is shown by the Consular Reports 
1887, and it has yet to be seen how they will behave under the 
strain. It seems a strange time to choose for inaugurating the 
system in Ireland, with a poor soil, a bad climate, and none of 
the habits of thrift and industry which have enabled the French 
peasant hitherto to exist even in so low a state of civilization and 
comfort. 


Note.—The English Consuls from all parts of France, whose evidence was given in 
the Times of September 16, report that ‘‘farmers are going from bad to worse in the 
country. France, they say, imports 8,000,000 quarters yearly to feed its population, 
and in spite of the protective duties, wheat cannot now be grown at a profit. Live stock 
are lower in price than last year, and the rent question is coming to the front for those 
not owners.” ‘‘The whole French wheat crop only averages sixteen bushels to the 
acre; the little farmer, with his primitive spade-work and tiny patches, has little 
chance in the great cereal competition of the world.” ‘Corn, in spite of protection, 
cannot be grown at a profit,” repeats one after another. ‘“ Live stock has fallen since 
1885, and is sold cheaper at every fair. Market-gardening and fruit-growing have 
been tried since the grapes failed, and in consequence the price of fruit and vegetables 
has gone down to half in some districts.” ‘If they were farmers of large farms 
instead of owners of small ones, they might by better tillage and the use of labour- 
saving appliances, increase their returns; but peasant proprietors cannot do this ; their 
farming is slovenly and wasteful of labour, and the returns half what they might be.” 

An American report says that those districts where the farms are too small to admit 
the purchase of machines cannot now export corn, and the trade is passing to the 
States where larger farms are found. In California farms of 3,000 acres are spoken 
of with the magnificent hyberbole that a furrow takes a day in turning. 


F. P. VERNEY. 


PRACTICAL TORY ADMINISTRATION. 


THE battle of words, and often of absolutely useless or dangerously 
hurtful words, that rages over the length and breadth of the land 
while Parliament is in recess, may possibly instruct the public as 
to the waste of time that takes place in that branch of the Legis- 
lature which apparently has the monopoly of useless talk. But 
this battle also teaches the high value that some speakers set on 
statements absolutely inconsistent with fact ; although it is obvious 
that in many cases no other statements could be made that would 
damage the enemy. We have seen vapouring and despairing 
Gladstonians hard at work in the creation of mists and clouds 
to dull the political horizon. Landlubbers at sea tremble at the 
lowering and threatening appearance of fog-banks, as they roll up ; 
but the experienced seaman knows only too well the difference of 
the signs of a gale from those of a fog, and he knows well that, 
with cautious navigation, he fears no fog; and that, when once 
the vapours are dissipated, he pursues his voyage with speed and 
safety. 

Happily, the Unionist Party easily distinguishes the signs of 
the political horizon, and does not for one moment mistake mere 
rhetorical fogs for political storms. Mr. Whitmore’s timely and 
able article on the Legislative work of the Session will dispel a 
great mist which Mr. Gladstone would fain see strike terror into 
Tory hearts, when he deliberately told the British public that 
seven months of arduous work in the present Parliament had 
resulted only in “‘ the absolute stoppage of the work, the great 
work, of beneficial legislation.” It is, therefore, the deliberate 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone that the Irish Land, the Coal Mines 
Regulation, the Merchandise Marks, the Labourers Allotments, the 
Truck, the Crofters’ Amendment, the Scotch Criminal Law Proce- 
dure, the Police Enfranchisement, the First Offenders, and a host 
of minor Acts, are all of them the reverse of beneficial. It so 
happens, however, that each of these Acts has been warmly sup- 
ported by the classes and interests affected by it. Mr. Gladstone 
says such Acts are not beneficial; we must get what consolation 
we can out of the fact that these Acts have been accepted as bene- 
ficial by the Parnellites, miners and mine-owners, traders and 
manufacturers, agricultural labourers, working men of all kinds, 
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crofters, Scotch lawyers, policemen, Cornishmen, and those in- 
terested in the reform of our criminal population. 

In this article, however, I would wish to supplement Mr. Whit- 
more’s useful account of the legislative work of the Session, by 
some account of the administrative work that has been accom- 
plished or set on foot. Those acquainted with our great mercantile 
and manufacturing centres are well aware of a growing inclination 
among men of substance and intelligence, to whatever political 
party they may belong, to cry ‘‘A plague on both your Houses” ; 
and to pray fora period of rest and quiet, and of calm, steady admi- 
nistration. They want no heroic remedies for imaginary evils, and, 
above all, no creation of national or religious antipathies, for they 
are sick “nigh unto death” of wild theoretical politics. They 
claim, and they will claim with irresistible effect, a period of quiet 
practical administration. 

Now, although we have had much hysterical vituperation, in 
one breath, of that legislative work during the past Session the 
very achievement of which was denied in the next breath; though 
we may condense, with, as it were, true Irish logic, these wild 
criticisms in the phrase, “the tyrannous legislation of a barren 
Session,” still in regard to administrative work, Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers preserve a discreet silence. And yet of at least 
equal importance to the legislative is the administrative work 
done under the stimulus and control of Parliament, by its com- 
mittee, the Government. In this province there is an excellent 
record of work done or put in train, in regard to Finance and 
Home, Colonial, and Foreign Affairs. In all of these branches 
the present Administration has set on foot improvements of a 
highly judicious, and done acts of a highly practical and useful 
character. Improved administration, however, although the 
highest and most useful work in which a Government can concern 
itself, is, at the same time, that form of beneficial energy and 
action which least attracts the notice or the appreciation of the 
general public. 

Typical of these unnoticed small beginnings of useful improve- 
ments are the cautious Budget proposals. The notable reform in the 
tobacco duty put a stop to a charge which, without doubt, gave the 
consumer either less tobacco or worse tobacco for his money. A 
reduction of 1d. in that most injurious of taxes, the income tax, 
will, before the financial year is out, be more than justified by a 
buoyancy in revenue yields. The alterations of the stamp duties 
is excellent in direction, and will do, in its degree, substantial good 
to shippers; while the transference of the carriage tax to roads is 
a most wise concession to the proper guiding fiscal principle of 
adjusting the burden on to the shoulders of those whom it benefits. 
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Closely connected with Finance are the remarkable advances in 
the direction of real retrenchment that are being carefully 
elaborated. It is now becoming a truism to state that one great 
Party always practises that retrenchment which another great 
Party only preaches. Having myself had occasion carefully to 
study the question of reduction in public expenditure in many 
countries, and having been for two years employed on a special 
Commission for the reduction of expenditure in the administrations 
of our West Indian Colonies, I am convinced, by experience, that 
royal commissions and inquiries are helpless by themselves to 
reduce actual expenditure. They may recommend the very wisest 
reductions in staff and a variety of economies. Great savings may 
be proposed by the abolition or amalgamation of offices, although 
the immediate gain is little, because of compensation for abolition 
of office. But the chief benefit of such inquiries is the providing 
a body of evidence and information for an Administration to 
work upon. And the one thing necessary to successful retrench- 
ment is that the administrative heads are capable of persistently 
acting upon such information. I venture to say, from some 
personal knowledge, that the work in this direction, inaugurated 
and planned in our two great spending departments, will win the 
cordial approval of the public; and that the nation possesses in 
the heads of those department—in Lord George Hamilton and 
Mr. Edward Stanhope—men who have proved themselves excep- 
tionally capable of devising, and gradually but surely realising, as 
opportunities occur, advisable schemes of actual retrenchment. 
Already signs are apparent of wholesome reforms set on foot in a 
remodelling of the staff; in the system of financial control ; in all 
that relates to contracts; in the regulation of the manufacturing 
departments, and other matters, in both War Office and Admiralty. 
The programme thus entered upon must result in great increase of 
efficiency at lessened cost. But it is absolutely essential that 
there be a continuity of well-doing persistently carried through by 
thoroughly capable heads. The common sense of the nation at 
large will look in vain, in Mr. Gladstone's ‘‘ Rump” Ministry, for a 
sufficiency of capable heads to administer well such great reforms 
in such great departments. The ablest men of the Liberal Party, 
both old and young, are, without doubt, to be found with Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, in that section of the Party 
which adheres to the principles and traditions of the Party. But the 
would-be Dictator of the whole country has arbitrarily excluded 
from the counsels of his Liberal Party as many members as he 
has the power to. As a consequence the Rump Ministry that 
remains may, indeed, in true historical analogy, survive so long as 
its Dictator survives, but it can never again rule the Party and 
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still less the country; it can only obey and carry out the dictates 
of its Protector to the extent of its own or his powers. It is true 
that it still contains three or four men of great administrative 
ability. But as a Rump Ministry, its main want is a sufficiency 
of capable ministers to carry on the country’s administration. 
Public opinion is well aware of this want, and for that reason alone 
will never view with favour the possibility of its return to power, 
more especially whilst the Conservatives exhibit so much ability 
and practical wisdom in the direction of promoting considerable 
savings of expenditure coupled with great increase of efficiency. 

In other departments of Home affairs there has been little 
opportunity for anything more than routine work, although at the 
Post Office and the Home Office false steps were taken. The Post 
Office sought last autumn to inaugurate on this side of the Atlantic 
an ocean mail system which works well on the other side, for the 
sole reason that all the steamers have their homes on this side. 
But the Post Office ultimately proved amenable to reason, although 
this false step undoubtedly lost Mr. Goschen very many votes in 
his Liverpool Election, where he was beaten by only seven votes. 

The administration of the Board of Trade has been thoroughly 
satisfactory ; and, whether in the successful piloting of important 
Bills through either House of Parliament, or in the reception of 
the endless deputations and in the conduct in interviews, both the 
President and the Parliamentary Secretary have, by courtesy, real 
sympathy and knowledge, won the confidence of the many 
important industries whose interests are looked after by the Board 
of Trade. 

It is, however, when we turn to Foreign and Colonial Affairs that 
we see the great superiority of the Tory Administration. The 
remarkable mismanagement of Foreign affairs since 1880 left to 
the Tory Government a legacy of neglected complications on every 
side. The Afghan frontier was undetermined ; our presence in 
Egypt had no defined cause or object; France was committing 
actual acts of reprisal in the Pacific Islands; and the sparks of a 
pretty quarrel with the United States had been allowed to smoulder 
unnoticed. In a word, so far as the Cabinet was concerned, 
and apparently in spite of the exertions of a particularly able 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary, our Foreign Policy in effect became 
a policy of heedless drift. Public opinion, for a long time past, 
has come to regard Lord Salisbury as an exceptionally strong 
Foreign Minister, and this reputation has been more than justified 
by the work accomplished in foreign affairs by the Tory Adminis- 
tration. 

In reference to Egypt, negotiations have been persistently 
carried through by Sir H. Drummond Wolff with the result that a 
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definite agreement has been made in black and white as to the 
purport and limits of our presence in Egypt. The country has not 
forgotten that when Mr. Gladstone suddenly determined ruthlessly 
to stamp under foot that “rising nationality” that “ people 
struggling to be free” in Egypt, the only reason he could or would 
give was that we were in honour bound to keep the Khedive on his 
throne. The country has not forgotten the blundering which led 
on, step by step, to the expenditure of ten millions of British taxes, 
and finally to the useless loss of so many valuable lives, culmina- 
ting in the great national disgrace of Gordon’s desertion and death. 
It is true that this new Egyptian Convention has not yet been 
ratified, but it defines clearly the basis on which British inter- 
ference is founded; and it would undoubtedly have been signed 
but for the bitter opposition of the two nations most opposed to 
the spread of British prestige in the East, a sure indication of the 
high value to British interests of this Convention. 

Lord Salisbury, however, was by no means checkmated by that 
move, for he has since then prevailed upon France to agree to the 
denationalization of the Suez Canal, an international achievement 
of the greatest consequence, and one that gives ample proof that in 
Foreign Policy a Tory Administration can not only forward in a 
practical manner the cause of internationalism, but, at one and the 
same time, make a point in favour of England, and conciliate the 
susceptibilities of our great neighbour, France, whose friendship 
the Radicals would fain claim as their monopoly. 

The settlement of the Afghan frontier difficulty again illustrates 
the practical success of Lord Salisbury’s Administration. There 
may be dispute as to the value of this or that area of territory, 
but there can be none as to the fact that agreement has been 
arrived at. Meanwhile, the thorough and energetic defence of the 
Indian frontier tells that, even if Russia entangles herself in the 
shifting sands of Afghan intervention, she will meet on the frontier 
of India with a series of defences against which she can only hurl 
herself to her own destruction. And then by our wise and friendly 
action with the Porte we are setting up in Armenia a short and 
practicable road to intercept and attack in its centre the resources 
and action of Russia. 

Mr. Gladstone was in office at the time, and well aware of the 
troubles that followed on the denunciation, in 1866, of the Treaty 
of 1854, which regulated mutual fishery rights between the United 
States and Canada; and of the difficulties that were encountered 
in the protracted negotiations which finally resulted in the 
Washington Treaty. Mr. Gladstone was again in power in 1883 
and 1884, and should have known well, had he the necessary gift 
of political prescience, that these troubles would arise again when 
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the Fishery Clauses of the Washington Treaty came to an end 
in 1885. He was in power the following fishing season, and has 
seen the inevitable troubles arise. In April 1886, I called atten- 
tion to the first actual troubles, but all that I could obtain from 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration was the statement that “ no official 
information had been received showing that such acts had taken 
place,” and the unnecessary promise that ‘if any disputes should 
arise the House might rest assured that no effort would be spared 
by the Government to settle them with as little friction as pos- 
sible.” The fact remains that Mr. Gladstone accomplished nothing 
towards the timely prevention or removal of these causes of 
friction and sources of serious trouble to come. Lord Salisbury, 
on returning to power, speedily did something ; and negotiations 
are now actually on foot to put an end to causes of friction be- 
tween two great kindred nations, which ought never to have been 
allowed to gather to a head. In accordance with custom, Lord 
Salisbury has asked for the assistance, as Chief Commissioner, of 
some leading occupant of the front Opposition Bench; and he 
has done wisely and well in inviting a leader from that section of 
the Liberal Party which has not deserted the principles of that 
Party, and which can alone ever hope to return to power. Lord 
Salisbury, no doubt, saw clearly that the British Representative 
in so grave a matter must be one who could be trusted to abide 
hy the leading principles and traditions of representative Govern- 
ment and of national policy. The negotiations, now wisely entered 
upon, will lead to some satisfactory solution, although the coming 
Presidential Election will probably cause definite delays. 

Yet another question of Foreign Policy has been effectively and 
wisely determined. The French had endeavoured, with a rather 
unaccountable persistence, to extend their sovereignty over the 
New Hebrides Islands. The Australians, with a not unreasonable 
** Monro” doctrine of their own, and a painful experience of the 
results of the action of Republican France in banishing her 
habitual criminals to a remote island in the tropics, where the 
chief prospects for an energetic European are escape to the pro- 
sperous Australian continent—have exhibited equal persistency in 
objecting. A French proposal, in January 1886, to undertake to 
send no more convicts to the Pacific on condition of the extension 
of French Sovereignty over the New Hebrides, was not acceded to, 
because of the strength of Australian opposition. Then followed, 
in June 1886, a French occupation of ports in the New Hebrides. 
Negotiations resulted, and now Lord Salisbury has concluded an 
agreement with France for a joint respect for the independence of 
the New Hebrides, France receiving the concession of sovereignty 
over the Tahitan islands—which are, by the way, about ‘as near 
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to South America as to Australia. Australian interests have thus 
been safe-guarded, but a Gladstonian Foreign Minister seemed 
powerless to do anything in so urgent a case, and it has been 
reserved for Lord Salisbury unostentatiously to bring about a 
definite settlement. 

In yet another question of foreign politics, that of Sugar 
Bounties, it has been reserved for Lord Salisbury to accomplish 
anything practical. This subject has engaged my thoughts and 
my pen for many years, and I can say confidently that the Glad- 
stonian Governments, so far as any energetic and practically 
successful action was concerned, accomplished nothing, in reply 
to all entreaties and to all reasoning in favour of the simple 
expedient of calling together a Conference of the Powers to deter- 
mine the question. The present Administration speedily took a 
full grip of the question, and a Conference is now arranged for, 
which is sure to do some practical good. All connected with sugar 
industries, home and colonial, have agitated persistently for years, 
but matters were only brought to a head this last Session. In the 
House of Commons we formed an unofficial committee, composed 
of members of all parties; and the Tory Administration has 
given official and practical heed to a grievance which affected 
not only many of our colonies, but also capitalists in the mother 
country, and large numbers of working men in the east of London, 
on the Clyde, in Liverpool, in Bristol, and other populous centres. 
The Conference is certain to clear the atmosphere; and as England 
is to be represented by men who really understand the complex 
subject that has to be dealt with, and who will thus be able to 
work on a level with their foreign colleagues, some practical and 
beneficial agreement is certain. 

Turning briefly to Colonial Affairs the great event overshadow- 
ing all others in interest and significance, has been the gathering 
together of the first embryo Parliament of the Empire, in full 
accord with ideas foreshadowed for years by those whose personal 
knowledge enabled them to appreciate at its true value the rapid 
growth of our Colonies. To Mr. E. Stanhope is due the credit of 
devising the first realisation of this idea. While Colonial Secre- 
tary he issued an invitation to all Colonial Governments to send 
representatives to a Conference of all parts of the Empire, “ for 
the consideration of matters of common interest . . . which appear 
more particularly to demand attention at the present time.” 
During the period of the Conference, I constantly associated with 
the Colonial representatives, and perhaps the feature that was 
most noticeable was the excellent effect created on the Delegates 
themselves by this meeting together of representative men from 
the different Colonies, as it were, under the roof-tree of the old 
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family home. Statesmen from South Africa, Canada, and Austra- 
lia, came to know each other in the flesh, and vividly to realise 
that these other Colonies were no longer mere geographical 
expressions, but places peopled by their own kith and kin, and 
inspired and guided by precisely similar traditions and institutions. 
In England, as a centre, we may know all this, but the Colonies 
around the circumference, as it were, have little experience of the 
fact, except on such useful occasions. The influence of a feeling 
of brotherhood thus generated cannot fail to grow. Even during 
the Conference, a very notable instance was afforded in the case 
of the Sugar Bounties. The most eloquent appeal for prompt 
action came from one of the representatives of Victoria, a Colony 
that never has grown any kind of sugar. In this appeal effective 
reference was made to the fact that this was one of those cases 
distinctly affecting only one group of Colonies, but in which all 
would willingly combine to give their support to one. 

Perhaps the most obvious practical result of the Conference was 
the determination shown by the Australian representatives to pay 
for an extra portion of the Imperial Fleet to guard their shores 
and their shipping. It has now been decided that the Australians, 
besides taking on themselves the whole burden of defending their 
territories, will assist in defending the floating trade by paying 
liberally for five additional men-of-war to work altogether under 
the order of the British admiral, in Australian waters. It was 
acknowledged on all hands that in Sir Henry Holland the Con- 
ference was fortunate enough to find a President of very exceptional 
force and power ; nor was there less general appreciation of the tact 
and brilliancy of the Under-Secretary, Lord Onslow, of whom one 
Australian Delegate said to me (in terms signifying the highest 
form of praise), “‘He’s the very man we should value as Governor.” 

It was true that there was at the first in England a not unna- 
tural jealousy among the few remaining men holding to the 
traditions of the 1832-5 policy—when Mr. Gladstone was at the 
Colonial Office—‘‘ Give them Home Rule, and let them eut 
the painter”; for this Conference conclusively proved that the 
Colonial statesmen, as practical men, are determined amongst 
themselves to hold together, and with the Mother Country to 
present a united front to all the world. Perhaps the wisest 
resolve in the whole episode was the rigid exclusion of all talk 
of schemes of political union. In accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of our long history, political forms must follow and not 
anticipate political needs; and the political unity of the Empire 
must be left to embody itself as occasion arises, and not be endan- 
gered by any premature enforcement of theoretical systems of 
Federation, or other forms of political union. 
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The latest act of the Administration in connection with the 
Colonies is the wise determination to grant a subsidy to English 
lines of steamers in the Pacific, and thus secure a through route 
vid Canada between England, China, and Australia. In the House 
of Commons, in this Session of Obstruction, the discussion of this 
great move was impossible, but I was enabled readily to secure 
the signatures of a majority of members to a letter urging the 
Administration to grant this subsidy. The Tory Government has 
thereby shown its determination to maintain the prestige of the 
nation, and its reputation for commercial enterprize in all seas of 
the world; Canada’s patriotism in building the Canadian Pacific 
Railway is in so far recognized, and great is the gain to the 
defensive power of the Empire. 

It is worth while thus to take stock of the Administrative work 
actually accomplished by the present Government. The country 
and the Empire, after the political fever of the last few years, need 
above all things a period of rest and sober administration. All 
are interested in a revival of trade, and employers and employed 
alike, and even the unemployed, must see that their best hopes 
centre on an Administration which seeks the good of the nation at 
large, and is not subject alone to the providing office and power 
for some one man, however great. The working men in the towns 
already see this, and the labourers in the country are following 
suit. More and more will the good results become evident as time 
goes on, and effects begin to follow on an enlightened and strong 
Administration, in a better commercial and industrial prosperity. 

I feel an apology is due for having written so far of the Admini- 
strative work of the year, and not yet mentioned Ireland. But I 
am one of many who allow perspective in their views, and I do 
not see why Ireland—in population, wealth, and industry, only one- 
fifteenth of this United Kingdom—should monopolize all attention. 
Mr. Gladstone wishes Ireland to block the way, and he has even told 
his ‘‘ little Wales” that she must stand aside until Ireland has 
served his purpose. But the majority of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men and Welshmen will, and do, refuse to see their affairs neglected 
and ignored; still less can we afford to neglect our Empire. 
I have shown that a Tory Administration at all events refuses to 
neglect the greater portion of the Empire and the Mother Islands. 
At the same time Tory Administration in Ireland has not been 
weak or vacillating. Parliament has made laws, and, in spite of 
Mr. Gladstone’s brave words, it is the unquestioned duty of every 
loyal and even honest man not to break those laws. There will 
always be a handful of fanatics, whose zeal outruns their reason, 
who will struggle against all or any constituted authorities. But 
when an individual endeavours to prove by his acts that he is 
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right and all the world is wrong, all the world has a habit of 
putting him under restraint. This will be done to law-breakers in 
Ireland or elsewhere. Happily the Criminal Law Procedure in 
Ireland is now so amended that the supremacy of the law can be 
readily vindicated. 

The Representatives of the people in Parliament, by over- 
whelming majorities, have determined this Session that citizens 
of the British Empire shall enjoy all lawful prerogatives and 
liberties, even though they do happen to be inhabitants of Ireland. 
Those who oppose this deliberate decision are simply setting 
themselves against all representative government, and proving 
that, if they had their way, a tyrannical despotism of the few, and 
not the constitutional rule of the majority, would be the system 
they would fain set up. This revolutionary clique has, for the 
present, the fervid support of Mr. Gladstone. This was not so so 
lately as the autumn of 1885, when Mr. Gladstone made equally 
fervid efforts to obtain a majority in Parliament sufficient to crush 
this clique ; and who shall say what two more years may bring forth 
in the kaleidoscopic succession of phases of his political faith? It 
is true he has offended the strong religious susceptibilities of the 
nation by what has to many appeared to be little less than a 
blasphemous assertion as to his present Irish policy. But, Mr. 
Gladstone has been in Parliament and in power for fifty-five years, 
fighting his best for fifty-three years against the policy which he 
now embraces with all his energy; and which, he tells us, alone 
has the highest sanction. If this be so, with this latter-day policy, 
the question naturally follows, whom, on his own showing, has 
Mr. Gladstone consistently endeavoured to conciliate and obey 
during his previous fifty-three years of active political work in a 
precisely opposite direction ? 

But, as I have endeavoured in this brief summary to show, the 
country at large would indignantly cry “A plague on both your 
Houses,” but that it now finds, by experience, that in Administra- 
tion, as well as in Legislation, the present Government has not 
only the determination but the power and the capacity to devise, 
and carry out in action, policies and plans calculated to restore 
peace and prosperity, and destined to lead the whole country to be 
satisfied for years to come with the sober and practical Tory 
Administration. 
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Distinct and gratifying progress has been made, since we last 
addressed our readers, in the re-assertion of the great principles 
of Government which constitute the only foundation of all stable 
societies, and without which no Commonwealth can either prosper 
or survive ; viz. that all citizens must be made to obey the law as 
it stands, no matter how energetically they may be employed in 
endeavouring, by constitutional means, to procure its alteration. 
The country is indebted to Mr. Bright for so many terse, just, and 
timely sayings, that it seems almost ungrateful to remember that 
he once said something exceedingly foolish and exceedingly in- 
accurate. The famous aphorism that ‘‘ Force is no remedy,” has 
not passed into that collection of wise and witty sayings by which 
statesmen are remembered to their honour; and recent events 
have shown that Force is not only a remedy, but the only 
remedy, for the punishment and suppression of deliberate law- 
lessness. The bruising of a few heads in Trafalgar Square 
and its vicinity by the Constabulary acting under the orders of 
Sir Charles Warren, has done more to redress the evils from 
which we have long been suffering, and to rehabilitate England 
and Englishmen in their own esteem, than all the excellent ar- 
guments that have been urged, and all the admirable speeches 
that have been delivered, in vindication of Authority and Order 
for years past. A belief had grown up, not only among the 
idle and disorderly members of the poorer ranks of society, but 
even in the minds of many politicians who follow Mr. Gladstone 
and insist on calling themselves Liberals, that no Government in 
these days in England would ever have the courage to employ 
physical force to resist a seemingly formidable demonstration on 
the part of any body of persons who arrogated to themselves the 
designation of the People. The cracked crowns of Sunday, the 
13th of November, have shown the baselessness of this belief, and 
it is not too much to say that a revolution has been effected in the 
interest of Law and Society, at the expense of the heads and 
shoulders of some unruly vagabonds, among whom was a Radical 
VoL. X. 36 
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Member of Parliament courting notoriety through the short-cut 
of an exceedingly mild and tolerable form of martyrdom. As 
we said on a former occasion—and the observation is worth re- 
peating—only men who are really suffering from an acute sense 
of wrong, and who have at the same time made themselves the 
champions of a Cause more sacred and comprehensive than the 
advancement of their own personal ambition, will be found ready 
to run the hazards that attend a hand-to-hand struggle with 
the officers of the Executive. Lazy or spouting adventurers have 
no stomach for facing a constable’s truncheon; and London 
has been delivered, for some time, from an impudent and out- 
‘rageous nuisance by an old-fashioned display of resolution 
on the part of the Government. We do not propose to praise 
the Cabinet, or even the Home Secretary, in any degree, for 
the course they have taken. They only did their simple and 
elementary duty. But warm commendation may properly be be- 
stowed on Sir Charles Warren for the admirable manner in which 
he arranged for the performance of a task which the long cowardice 
and hesitation of rulers threatened at one time to make invidious 
and not destitute of peril. Nor must we withhold a tribute of 
eulogy from the London police for the extraordinary mixture of 
firmness and forbearance manifested by them in the execution 
of a duty peculiarly worrying and irksome. 

The application for Special Constables took the country by 
surprise; and it is probable that the step was dictated rather by a 
desire on the part of the Government to associate the civil com- 
munity with itself, with the Police, and with the Household Troops, 
in the obligation of defending the Capital, than from any substan- 
tial fear that such co-operation could not be dispensed with. It 
is the moral more than the physical consequence of calling out 
Special Constables that is of value. The result has been that the 
unruly and the disorderly have been cowed and disheartened, and 
that even the Arch-Anarchist himself, the Leader of the Opposition, 
has thought it more politic to abstain from involving the Police 
of London in the reprobation with which he covers the Consta- 
bulary of Ireland for doing one and the same thing, viz. obliging 
law-breakers to observe the law. Of course, this slight return to 
reason and decency could not be made without a glaring sacrifice 
of consistency. But that is a sacrifice which long habit has made 
light and easy. 

We trust that, when Parliament meets, no time will be lost in 
dealing with what is called the Right of Public Meeting in public 
places. It is monstrous, in these days of Household Suffrage, that 
open-air meetings should be held in the metropolis for the avowed 
purpose of intimidation; and it is high time that London should be 
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rescued from the possibility of the recurrence of the scandal by 
which it has lately been visited. There is no grievance that cannot 
in these days make itself heard, no project of legislative or social 
reform that cannot at once be pressed upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment, the press, and public opinion; and if we are to remain a 
dignified, law-abiding, and self-respecting community, we must cease 
to tolerate exhibitions of mere physical menace, which, as we have 
seen, only conceal the designs of anarchists and the spirit of 
poltroons. 

These remarks are equally applicable to Ireland, where also, we 
are happy to say, the sharp arm of the law is at last making itself 
felt, and striking dismay and desperation into evil-doors. The 
phrase “‘ Remember Michelstown!” is not one of which we are at 
all afraid, or which we desire to fall into disuse. The insurgent 
portion of the Irish people have shown that they do remember 
Michelstown ; but what they remember is the punishment that fell 
upon those who had unfortunately associated themselves, by their 
presence, with sedition and illegality. In Ireland, as in London, 
what the Irish themselves call ‘‘a tip of the switch,” has wrought 
@ marvellous conversion in the temper of the National League and 
its more fervent adherents. Even the most violent and exciting 
language in the seditious press of Ireland concerning the ludicrous 
sorrows of Mr. O’Brien has failed to induce a single Irishman to 
“strike for freedom”; and the announcement that the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin is again to be prosecuted for an offence under 
the Crimes Act, together with the summary and praiseworthy 
severity extended to other law-breakers, leaves the disloyal portion 
of the Irish people more prone to take care of their skins than to 
prove the sincerity of their vapourings. Many excellent speeches 
have been made during the month, both by Liberal and by Con- 
servative Unionists. But we look less to speech than to action 
for the conversion of Ireland to reason and virtue. 

In his speech at Ashton-under-Lyne Mr. Goschen has again done 
good service to the Unionist cause by showing the fallacy of 
American analogies as applied carelessly to Irish politics. The 
Trish agitation is not one for ‘‘ State Rights ’’ or provincial freedom ; 
it is emphatically for independence and secession and “‘ repudiation 
of contract.”” The Government are fighting a hard fight against 
the Right of Secession. If this point of the Unionists is clearly 
understood and fairly considered by American politicians, the 
general situation will be made easier for Mr. Chamberlain in his 
diplomatic errand on the ‘‘ Fisheries” question, who says that 
the chief difficulty of this question arises from its being confused 
with local cries and politics. The United States is ‘‘ a wire-pulled”’ 
country; but surely an appeal to the general good sense of Ger- 
36 * 
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mans, Scandinavians, and other elements in the composite society 
of the States will be successful, and the malign influences of Irish 
wire-pullers counteracted. It is sincerely to be hoped that this 
vexing ‘‘ Fisheries” dispute will at length be amicably adjusted, 
and a long-standing cause of friction be removed. It ought to be 
treated as a question by itself. In the Dominion of Canada we 
have not heard quite so much recently of the ‘‘ Manitoba” 
difficulty ; but surely the idea of commercial union with the United 
States, which has grown out of the wheat farmers’ grievance, and 
has been championed by Professor Goldwin Smith, Mr. Winan, and 
others, is subtle and dangerous. Say what its advocates will of the 
undoubted loyalty of all classes of Canadians, there will always be 
a danger of political amalgamation following, sooner or later, 
upon commercial federation. The Dominion may fall like a ripe 
apple into the hands of the United States. Not that Americans. 
are altogether desirous of calling the whole Continent from Alaska 
to Mexico theirown. It is felt that the Federal Government has 
quite as much as it can do at present to hold together and unite upon 
all questions the Eastern and Western States. In United States. 
politics, there is, in spite of the immense wealth and prestige of the 
country, a secret centrifugal force going on which is the bugbear of 
their politicians. Development has recently gone westward 
towards the Pacific, and differences are arising upon trade and 
tariff and the very first principles of fiscal legislation. ‘‘ Mole ruit 
sud,” may be the motto of the great Republic if the central power 
proves too weak for the extremities. The Canadian Dominion, 
were it ever incorporated with the United States, would introduce. 
an embarrassing factor in politics, and become a weak rather than 
a strong point. There would always be a strong British section to. 
be reckoned with, to say nothing of the large French-Canadian 
Catholic element, both averse to incorporation. 

From a Canadian standpoint incorporation would mean loss of 
dignity and importance. What influence would four or five 
millions of Canadians exercise upon the fifty millions of the United 
States? Possibly their industries would be crushed, and the 
general position of Canada be that of a mere appanage. Perhaps 
it is really hardly worth while discussing the eventuality ; but it 
cannot be denied that the notion of a commercial union between 
Canada and the States suggests serious complications. 


At the moment at which we write, the French National Assembly, 
consisting, as the Constitution directs, of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies sitting and voting in conjunction, has been 
summoned to meet at Versailles for the purpose of electing a 
successor to M. Grévy, who, on the 28th of the month, formally 
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resigned the post of President of the Republic. The events that led 
to his Resignation will be remembered as among the most curious 
and most scandalous recorded in the chequered pages of French 
History. It is unnecessary to recall the disclosures, the accu- 
sations, the innuendoes, and the legal proceedings, which, at first 
affecting persons of comparatively inferior position and importance, 
ended by raising against M. Wilson, the son-in-law of M. Grévy, 
a cloud of suspicion, and finally a storm of obloquy. Equally need- 
less is it to enter into the question of the guilt or innocence of M. 
Wilson. Even if guiltless of all the more serious charges levelled 
against him, he clearly conducted his private and semi-public 
affairs in the manner of an adventurer wanting in all delicacy and 
discretion ; and his conduct was all the more reprehensible because 
he had lived in the closest intimacy with M. Grévy at the Elysée. 
In thus briefly recalling these facts, we do so, not in order to justify, 
but rather to explain, the attitude of the various politicians who, 
by refusing to undertake the task of forming a Ministry so long as 
M. Grévy remained President of the Republic, at length compelled 
him to retire, though with the utmost reluctance, from his post. 
The defeat of the Rouvier Cabinet can hardly be called a deliberate 
-act, for it took everybody by surprise, and a majority of Republican 
Deputies supported M. Rouvier in the division by which he was 
overthrown. But, from that moment, the Chamber, its leading 
politicians, the press, and the public, seemed carried away by an 
irresistible impulse, and concurred in demanding that M. Grévy 
should retire. The old man struggled hard and manfully to evade 
the stroke levelled at him ; and people’s sympathy for him will be 
given or withheld, according as they consider he was animated by 
unselfish and patriotic motives, or was inspired by a vulgar and 
egotistical desire to cling to power. It is impossible to look inside 
& man’s conscience in a case of this kind; but it must be con- 
fessed that there are powerful arguments on behalf of the 
course to which he would fain have adhered. We think no 
serious person will doubt that, when once the tenure of office by 
the Head of the State has been made precarious, and left to depend 
on the passions of the multitude, the impulses of the press, or the 
wranglings and intrigues of Parties in the Legislature, the Re- 
public will have lost its one sole element of stability. Had the 
reasons for removing M. Grévy been clear and conclusive, and had 
the behaviour of public men and the determination of the Legis- 
ture been the result of an honest and unanimous outburst of 
moral indignation, then foreign observers would have applauded 
the incident, and there would have been little or no ground for 
regarding it as an evil precedent. But the whole proceeding has 
been vitiated by the coarsest intriguing, by the most vulgar ex- 
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pedients, by sheer accident, and by subterranean plots. If 
M. Grévy retires with loss of dignity, the Chamber that over- 
threw him is far more besmirched and discredited ; and the con- 
viction entertained by the bulk of sober and moderate men is that 
France is journeying steadily along, more suo, towards political 
confusion and social chaos. Who will be the new President, we 
should not dream of prophesying; General Saussier, the most 
likely candidate, having refused to allow himself to be nominated 
for the post. But he will have to be both a very strong and a 
very popular character to rescue France from the dangers that 
beset her, and that are the outcome of the folly and incapacity 
of many years. 

The brief halt made by the Czar at Berlin, on his way 
back to his dominions, was marked, if we are to believe what 
we are told with the utmost confidence, by an incident of the- 
most extraordinary character. At an interview which, at the 
Czar’s request, took place between His Majesty and Prince 
Bismarck, it was elicited that the attitude lately adopted by 
the Russian Government was caused by the forgery of dispatches, 
that represented the policy of Prince Bismarck in Bulgaria to be 
different from that which, in his communications with Russia, the- 
Chancellor declared it to be. It would be a waste of time to enter- 
into doubtful details and uncertain speculations, in connection 
with a matter which, so far, seems shrouded in impenetrable. 
mystery. As the same newspapers in Germany that have asserted 
the existence of the forged documents, have likewise accused “ the 
Orleanist Party” of being privy to their fabrication, it is patent 
that the extraordinary statement will have to be verified and 
publicly demonstrated, or withdrawn. We should not think of 
writing with any confidence on a subject so obscure. But we 
cannot conceal the suspicion that it may possibly turn out 
that these formidable accusations will resolve themselves into 
a general indictment against some person or persons not 
clearly named, of labouring to sow division between 
Germany and Russia. When two people who have quarrelled 
are anxious to be, or to seem, reconciled, it is exceedingly con- 
venient to throw the responsibility of their original difference on 
the malignant tongue of some third person. Meanwhile, there is 
nothing to lead us to suppose that the defensive agreement 
between Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, which was un- 
doubtedly entered into against Russia, as well as against France, 
does not remain intact. Indeed, in the speech from the Throne, 
with which the Reichstag was opened on the 24th, allusion is 
made to the Treaties and Alliances by which Germany is resolved 
to strengthen its position so as to be able to maintain itself against 
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all possible attack. In the same speech, Parliament is informed 
of the desire of the Emperor that the Forces of the Lindwehr and 
the Landsturm should be further strengthened. The general 
position, therefore, remains unchanged; the nations of Europe 
still confronting each other in an attitude of armed suspicion. 
Germany is strong, and is determined to be stronger. Neither the 
extreme old age of the Emperor, nor the sad and probably mortal 
malady that has attacked the Crown Prince, diverts the thoughts 


of the German Government and the German people from this 
supreme purpose. 


November 28th. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


The Crimes Bill for Ireland: its Operation. 


To tHe Eprirors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


A short time ago you kindly published in the National Review two 
letters of mine, viz. ‘‘ The Crimes Bill for Ireland : its Justification ” ;* 
and ‘‘ The Crimes Bill for Ireland: its Application” ;+ I now propose, 
with your permission, to complete the series with ‘‘ The Crimes Bill for 
Ireland : its Operation.” 

Naturally, since the Act has been for only a short period of time in 
force, the results of its operation are not, as yet, of such a nature as 
to enable the country to judge how soon the “reign of terror,” which 
has for so long existed in Ireland under the tyrannical secrecy of the 
National League can be put an end to; nor how soon the reign of law 
and order will be re-established in distracted Ireland; but symptoms 
are not wanting to show that a continued and steady perseverance by 
the Government in the firm, yet cautious, manner in which the Act 
has hitherto been administered, cannot fail to ultimately relieve the 
people in Ireland from the “intolerable yoke” of the Irish National 
League. 

One strong proof of the efficacy of the Act is the persistent and 
violent abuse it has received from the Parnellites. Just as an opinion 
can be formed of the efficiency of the punishment administered with 
the cat upon the bare back of a garotter by the yells of the victim, 
so do the howls of the leaders of the disloyal Nationalist movement, 
and the shrieks of the disloyal Nationalist Press, afford some indication 
of the success of the administration of the Crimes Act. 

Without doubt, one of the most important transactions by the Execu- 
tive has been the arrest, trial, and sentence of Mr. W. O’Brien, M.P., 


* National Review, July 1887. t Ibid., September 1887. 
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the editor of United Ireland, who had been summoned to appear on 
September 9th (which he failed to do) before the magistrates at 
Michelstown, Co. Cork, for having, on the 9th and 11th of August, at 
Michelstown, incited ‘‘ certain persons to wilfully and maliciously resist 
and obstruct certain sheriffs, constables, bailiffs, and other ministers of 
the law while in the execution of their duty, contrary to the statute.” 

The disgraceful riot, with, unfortunately, fatal results, which occurred 
on September 9th, at Michelstown, in consequence of the people who 
had assembled at a proclaimed meeting having been incited by Mr. 
Condon, M.P., and others, to resist the police when engaged in the 
execution of their duty, only affords a proof of how very necessary it 
is for the Government to use the powers entrusted to it by Parliament 
to prevent unlawful meetings being held under the auspices of the 
National League—an association which has been proclaimed by the 
Courts of Law to be illegal, and by the Government to be dangerous. 

On September 24th, Mr. W. O’Brien was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, and Mr. Mandeville, who had been charged with having 
committed a similar offence at the same time, to twe months’ imprison- 
ment. Both these men appealed and were admitted to bail. The 
appeals were heard before Mr. Hamilton, the Recorder for Cork, on 
October 31st, and the sentences confirmed. 

Now this satisfactory termination to the prosecution of Messrs. 
O’Brien and Mandeville supplies an unmistakable answer to the remarks 
in a leading article headed ‘‘ What will he do with it?’ which had been 
published in United Ireland of August 13th. That paper (be it remem- 
bered that Mr. O’Brien—who, in his own person, illustrates the answer 
to the question—is the editor of the paper) sneeringly proclaimed :— 

“‘ The Chief Secretary has got his Coercion Act. It is the work of 
@ session. . . . What will he do with it? Will he make himself ridi- 
culous by dropping it forthwith like a hot potato? Will he make himself 
more ludicrous by attempting to apply it? . . . To borrow an expressive 
word from the slang dictionaries, Mr. Balfour is funking the Coercion 
Act. He passed it to frighten others, and it has frightened only himself. 
No wonder he is not the stuff of which successful tyrants are made. 
Cruelty is not sufficient without courage, and courage, by all accounts, 
is not his forte. Can that man dragoon a high-spirited and determined 
nation, who lives in daily terror of the umbrella of a midwife? The 
question is absurd.” 

United Ireland spoke too soon; for, let the question be absurd or not, 
notwithstanding United Ireland's facetiousness its editor is undergoing 
punishment asa felon. Surely in that there is a lesson to be learnt by 
the agitators. 

Since the Coercion Act has become law, the Nationalist press, 
especially United Ireland, has been exhibiting its vindictiveness (which 
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is a sure sign that the shoe pinches) by accusing the Irish police of 
manufacturing and planning the outrages which have been committed 
by the Moonlighters and the other allies of the Parnellites. Here is 
an example of the mode of procedure by the pernicious press ; and the 
wide circulation of such accusations—notwithstanding that they are 
false—must have a very mischievous effect upon many of the more or 
less ignorant people who have no opportunity of hearing the truth. 

** Drag out the Criminals!” is the title of a leading article in United 
Ireland of October 15th, in which, instead of expressing abhorrence of 
the foul murder of Head-constable Whelehan, whose skull had been 
fractured by Moonlighters, Mr. W. O’Brien’s paper makes a most 
vile attack upon Mr. Balfour, the Chief Secretary for Ireland :-— 

‘* The time has come for Mr. Balfour to take the one step necessary 
to clear himself of complicity with the last Moonlighting outrage planned 
by the informer Cullinam and the late Head-Constable Whelehan. 
That step is the appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate the 
careers of Whelehan and Cullinam, and the whole system of crime-and- 
outrage manufacture by the police. We demand this commission. If 
Mr. Balfour refuses it we shall brand him as an accomplice and suborner 
of the criminals he seeks to shield, and all impartial men will be bound 
to believe our accusation.” 

How can the expression of such malignity aid the Nationalist cause, 
even suppose that the cause itself were meritorious ? But here is more:— 

‘* Head-Constable Whelehan, alias Gerald Whelan, the innocent and 
amiable policeman over whom Mr. Chamberlain mourned so pathetically, 
and the story of whose death Mr. Balfour disclosed to the House of 
Commons with such gruesome promptitude and gusto, was as foul a 
villain as ever was hatched in the stews of Dublin Castle.” 

This is tantamount to slyly instructing the ruffians who do the 
League’s work that the removal—which in League parlance is the 
delicate expression for assassination—of an obnoxious policeman who 
interferes with their schemes is rather meritorious than otherwise. He 
is merely a ‘ foul ruffian” declares United Ireland. Why make a fuss 
over him ? 

The prosecution and conviction of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt—a Gladstonian 
who has been crusading in Ireland—affords another illustration of the 
beneficial operation of the Crimes Act, and the treatment of Mr. Blunt 
must have a good effect upon those men who are desirous of acting as 
champions of the Parnellites, as well as upon the leaders of the disloyal 
Parnellite movement, when they discover that the Unionist Government 
has resolved to put the Act in force, not only against “village tyrants” 
and ‘ dissolute ruffians,” but against all men—let them be Parnellites, 
or let them be Gladstonians—who venture to incite the people to resist 
the law and the forces of the Crown. 
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Mr. Wilfrid Blunt attempted, on October 24th, to address a meeting 
at Woodford, in the County Galway, which had been proclaimed by the 
Government, and the following conversation shows how that Gladstonian 
was prepared to obey the law of the land. 

After having heard from Mr. Blunt who he was, and finding that Mr. 
Blunt was commencing his address, the County Inspector said : 

‘“‘T wish to inform you that this meeting is proclaimed, and I cannot 
permit it to be held.” 

‘IT can understand (replied Mr. Blunt) that it is your duty to prevent 
the meeting, but it is also my duty to hold it.” 

Mr. Blunt, persisting in his attempt to hold the meeting, was, after 
a struggle, arrested, and subsequently, on October 27th, sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment. An appeal was lodged, but has not yet 
been heard. 

Operations under the Crimes Act have also been commenced against 
the proprietors of journals who, in spite of the Act, continue to publish 
in their columns reports of the meetings of the suppressed branches of 
the League. 

Mr. T. D. Sullivan, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, who is the proprietor 
of the Weekly News, and Mr. W. O’Brien, the editor of United Ireland, 
have had to appear before a police magistrate in Dublin to answer for 
the above offence. 

All these steps must result in breaking up the Parnellite conspiracy, 
and in rescuing the people in Ireland from the clutches of a set of men 
who are the paid servants and the agents of Irish-Americans, Fenians, 
and other enemies of Great Britain, but whose personal stake in the 
country is next to nothing. 

Right and justice must win in the end, and it is only necessary that 
the Government should persevere in the resolute course it has so auspi- 
ciously commenced for it to crown its career with glory, and obtain the 
grateful thanks of the whole of the United Kingdom for having restored 
to Ireland peace, prosperity, and happiness. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 

November 1887. Grorce W. Ruxton. 


The Irish Question. 


To tHe Eprtors or tHE ‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Ireland has often been compared to a patient on whom phy- 
sicians, without number, have been called in to try their skill. The 
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old adage, ‘‘ Doctors differ and patients die,” was surely never more 
applicable ; and the remedy of ‘‘Home Rule,” now so vehemently 
pressed forward, might not inaptly be described as the “kill or cure ” 
experiment. Which of all these leeches—quacks, every one of them— 
has Ireland’s true interest at heart ? 

We are frequently told, as a matter of great condescension, that this 
or that great man is about to visit [reland; then, like the youths who 
spend six months upon the Continent, and come home proficients in 
those easy languages, French and German, these “birds of passage ” 
will return to Parliament, or the hustings, with that “little knowledge ” 
which, in such a case, is indeed ‘‘ a dangerous thing.” 

It is, in truth, a tangled skein, which Love itself must often gaze upon 
through tears. 

The hostility of creeds, the hostility of races, stand to-day as great a 
barrier as ever they did between Ireland and peace. 

Her condition springs mainly from two causes : superstitious ignorance 
and absenteeism. 

If it were possible to rescue the Irish people from the gross ignorance 
and superstition in which they are steeped, then, and not till then, 
Home Rule might prove a blessing to the whole kingdom; but, as long 
as the priests are the keepers of the people’s consciences, so long will 
it be useless to seek a remedy for Ireland’s woes. 

Intelligent as they are beyond most peoples, the Irish are too igno- 
rant to form opinions of their own; it follows, naturally, that they are 
swayed by every breath that passes over them, more especially when it 
comes *‘ with authority.” 

The writer speaks from personal experience. Live amongst the 
Irish people ; approach them, not from the platform of superiority, but 
from the platform of sympathy, and unless you make the priest your 
ally and, to a certain extent, the medium of your efforts for their 
welfare, your way will be barred. If you take the priest as your ally, 
you foster Ireland’s bane, for it is a recognized fact that where the 
spiritual bondage of the Roman Catholic religion prevails, there dirt, 
ignorance, and idleness prevail also. 

The writer is no bigot, no proselytiser, and objects to tyranny, by 
whatever name it may be called. To serve a creed is not to serve 
God ; the priests do what they believe it to be their duty to do—all 
honour to everybody who acts up to their light—but those who take a 
different view of duty, are culpable in promoting a state of things which 
precludes the possibility of progress in the country. What can you do 
in a land where the people do not know that murder, under any cir- 
cumstance whatsoever, is a crime of the deepest dye ? 

Many years ago, before the Land League or the National League had 
come into existence, the writer happened to be lodging in the same 
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house with a young widow and her family. She was widowed by the 
peasant’s bullet and the poor household drudge, as kind a creature as 
ever breathed, could not see it to have been a sin to murder a cruel 
landlord. 

English people will not be able to understand this paradox, because 
they do not understand the “ gross darkness ” of the people. 

Which of all the statesmen, posing just now as Ireland’s special 
friends, have ever pondered this problem or sought through love to “ find 
out the way ” ? 

Mr. Gladstone loves power, and Ireland offers a splendid field 
whereon to exhibit new deeds of daring, new phases of his genius, be 
the results what they may. 

Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt love Ireland, but then they believe in the 
priests loving her too. Now the priests are like Mr. Gladstone ; they 
love power, and are themselves compelled to render obedience to that 
spiritual autocrat, the Pope; who, should one of them dare to break 
loose, speedily gives him his choice between obedience or excommuni- 
cation—in other words, between this world or the world to come. 

We have now reached the second cause of Ireland’s misery ; aye, and 
a very real misery does she suffer in absenteeism. 

That caustic writer, Mr. Ruskin, observed some time ago, in a letter 
to the Pall Mall Gazette, that ‘‘ Maria Edgeworth’s three stories of 
Ormond, Ennui, and The Absentee, contain more essential truths about 
Ireland than can be learned from any other sources whatsoever.” 
These kind of remarks, unhappily, receive little attention. They are 
too true. 

Ireland wants to get rid of those who call themselves Irish, but 
whose only interest in the country is to drain it of money that they may 
spend it in other lands. The writer is personally acquainted with one 
case, where the present owner of a considerable property has never 
seen Ireland, never even paid that sop to Cerberus of an occasional 
visit ‘‘ for decency’s sake.” 

Levy a tax on absentees, so heavy that they must either give up their 
property or live on it and rear children, not to swell an alien race, but 
to grow up true patriots, true sons and daughters of her soil. Who 
does not know the value and effect of early associations ? 

When all things pleased, 
For life itself was new, 


And the heart promised 
What the fancy drew, 


Here, the objection may be made, that to give Ireland the manage- 
ment of her own affairs would forward their very objects; not so. It 
would throw the people more into the hands of the priests, viz. increase 
their ignorance, and drive away the educated classes, who, despite their 
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shortcomings, act as a bulwark against spiritual despotism. We need 
to have this class winnowed, not removed; to have them permeated 
with that disinterested love of country, which is willing to suffer, aye, 
to die, if needs be, for her sake. 

Do not the speeches of Mr. Healy, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, and others, 
demonstrate the truth of the writer’s statements? When passion gets 
the better of the untrained debater, and he is betrayed into showing his 
hand, it is the creed, not the country, which always comes uppermost. 
Witness, Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s speech in the House on the 25th, “If 
we are beaten from our first lines—public meetings—which we do not 
expect, we have our second line. We have our chapel yards and our 
priests to speak to the people—a line beyond which no British Govern- 
ment ever dared to advance.” 

It may be said their leader is a Protestant ; true, but the agitators— 
not patriots—are only biding their time to cast off the trammels they 
are compelled to bear till he has won their cause. 

Educate the people and tax absenteeism with a real, telling burden, 
not a mock one, and the canker-worms that feed on Ireland’s heart 
will gradually be eradicated, and she will rise up fit to receive and 
exercise the gift of Home Rule. 

I am, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A Lover or IRELAND. 


The Dissemination of Conservative Papers among the Poor. 


To roe Eprrors or ‘Tue Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


I venture to ask you to allow me to submit to public notice a 
scheme, sketched in outline, for the circulation of Conservative daily 
newspapers among the working classes throughout the United Kingdom, 
at a nominal cost to them. 

A vast number of daily papers would, doubtless, when done with, be 
gladly given for dispersion over the land, and there are a variety of 
sources from which papers could be had. Boxes might be placed at 
railway stations and numerous other places for the reception of papers. 

If the task of collecting and distributing were properly arranged and 
carried out, it might, I thik, be effected without any greater expense 
than a nominal price paid by those who chose to avail themselves of the 
scheme, and a moderate subscription from its supporters, would be well 
able to meet. 

Such a scheme would go far towards counteracting and correcting the 
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evil influences of revolutionary and democratic literature which is so 
widely spread, and produces such disastrous consequences among the 
poor as well as rich, and would, doubtless, conduce to ‘much indirect 
good apart from that of a political complexion. Many thousands of 
papers, there is little reason to doubt, would be available for circula- 
tion, for which a small charge might be made of, say, twopence or so a 
week, for each paper. 

Papers of sound Conservative and constitutional principles taken and 
left at the very homes of the poor would, by being placed at the elbow of 
the poor man after his daily work, be far more acceptable and useful to 
him than working men’s clubs can be, useful though, of course, they are. 
In the one case, the papers would be taken to him; in the other, he has 
to go to them, with a fair chance of finding none at liberty. 

The task of collecting and redistributing the papers, would be a work 
of some magnitude, and would require careful organization in carrying 
out. But there ought to be no insuperable difficulty in this. The 
patriotism and goodwill of Conservatives and other well-disposed people 
should be able to meet it. 

I venture to think that the thousands of men and boys who are 
employed to leave the daily papers from house to house every morning, 
might, by arrangement, be employed also at the same time to re-collect 
the old papers from those who would give them for the benefit of 
the poor. The task of collecting them would never exceed the 
ordinary task of the first distribution, and, in fact, could not equal it, 
and could, therefore, be well carried out by the same agents at the 
same time. 

The Primrose League would, perhaps, give valuable aid in undertaking 
local arrangements throughout the country. These are, 


however, 
matters for consideration. 


I would propose that a committee should be 
formed to consider the best ways and means for carrying this, or any 


such scheme into effect, and that, if thought advisable, an account, in 
the names of certain trustees to be appointed, should be opened at some 
bank for the purpose of receiving all subscriptions, annual or otherwise. 

It would, of course, be necessary to provide against this scheme being 
used by those whose condition in life would not warrant them in taking 
advantage of it. It should be available only for the really poor, such as 
labourers and workmen whose incomes do not exceed, say, £1 a week ; 
and a certificate from their employer as to this might be required. 
Liability to pay rates might also be held to render them ineligible to 
take the benefit of the scheme. By applying such limits or tests, the 
scheme would be confined to those for whom it is intended, namely, 
those who cannot afford to take a daily paper, but who do often take a 


weekly, and, if so, almost necessarily a Radical paper, as there are so few 
weekly Conservative papers. 
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I shall be glad to be of any use I can in promoting the above scheme, 
which I hope will meet the approval and secure the support of some of 
onr leading men. [I shall be glad to answer any letters on the subject. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
National Conservative Club, F. A. Mrtuimerton. 
Pall Mall. 


Keats’ Place in English Poetry. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
In Mr. Courthope’s article on Keats in your September number 
the quotation from the Ode to Psyche contains an error of the press, 
which could not be detected by one who did not know the poem— 


With all the grandeur Fancy e’er could feign 
Who, breeding flowers, will never breed the same, 


ought to be, ‘‘ With all the gardener Fancy,” &c. Grandeur makes 
grammar, but scarcely sense, for it is not applicable to flowers. I have 
referred to Moxon’s edition of Keats, 1849, and find I am right. 
Yours faithfully, 
JoszrH Joun Murray. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editors of Tar Natronan Review, 
care of Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, London. §8.W. 
Correspondents are requested to write their name and address on their 


Manuscripts. Postage-stamps must be sent at the same time if they wish their 
MS. to be returned in case of rejection. 


A LUXURY TO ALL nel H I M RO D’S 


Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for twelve 
years & martyr to that terrible disease Asthma, but 
after many trials and failures he at last succeeded in 


bringing together the combination in which, as a Cure, 
LI T ER A RY jhe public has by this time gained the greatest con- 
ence, 


It has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst 
Vi ACH NE cases, and was said by the late LORD BEACONS. 
' FIELD, in whose case it was used under the highest 


ae sanction, to have given him the greatest 
comfort. 
Of all Chymists, 4s. per box, or by remitting 4s. 3d. 
801 to the undersigned, a box will be mailed to any address 
in Great Britain, charges paid. 
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F. NEWBERY AND SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
London. 
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MILNERS’ SAFE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Safe Makers to 
Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Principal 
Banking, Railway, 
Insurance, and 
other Public 
Companies. 


Milners’: Buildings, 
28, Finsbury Pavement, 
City. 


28, Market Street. 
LIVERPOOL.—Phenix Safe Works, 
and 8, Lord Street. 


DECORATIONS. MAPLE & Co sane 


DECORATIONS. 


XHIBITION of DECORATIVE ART.— 
EXAMPLES of ART DECORATIONS in Carton- 
pierre, Tynecastle Tapestry, Lincrusta, Japanese and 
Flock papers, Silk Tapestry, and Japanese em- 
broidered panels, Cretonne, Eastern rugs and mat- 
tings, hand- painted friezes, and interior woodwork. 
‘l'wenty-three specimen rooms, constituting an unique 
exhibition of Decorative Art, are now open to visitors. 


APLE & CO.—These rooms also afford instruc- 

tive information as to the cost and arrangement 

of furniture, draperies, porti¢res, the use of stained 

vlags, modes of illumin: ation, plans for forming or 

covering floors, and should be seen by all those con- 

templating furnishing. Open to visitors on presenta- 
tion of card from 10 a.m. 


ECORATIONS.—MAPLE & CO. carry out 
EVERY KIND of DECORATIVE WORK as 
well as plain painting, plumbing, electric and hot 
water engineering, sanitation, ventilation, and gas 
tittings. Their staff includes some very clever artists, 
as well as men of great practical experience, under 
whose superintendence work of the very highest class 
has been successfully completed. 


p4szeuse FPLOORING.—EXAMPLES of ALL 

the DIFFERENT COMBINATIONS of WOODS 
are also EXHIBITED. As a result of economy in 
production, prices are now from as lowas 3d. per foot, 
900,000 feet in stock, seasoned, and ready for laying. 
Also on show specimens of interior woodwork, dadoes, 
overdoors, screens, and carved Elizabethan panel- 
lings —MAPLE & CO., Decorators. 


APER HANGINGS.--MAPLE & CO. are now 
receiving the NEW PRODUCTIONS for 1887. 
Many of the Patterns are simply charming, while 
some at even ls. 6d. per piece are so cleverly designed 
us to be scarcely distinguishable from woven fabrics 
Very pretty Papers for smaller rooms at trom 64d, per 
piece of 12 yards. Samples per Parcel Post. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD. PERS. 


APLE & CO.—JAPANESE PAPERS. JAPA- 
NESE PAPERS in original native designs ; also 
reproductions of English and Continental schools, as 
well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. These 


| Papers are remarkable alike for their full low-toned 
| colours and distinctive originality, affording agreeable 


surprises of effect, and much appreciated for wall 
hangings and other decorative purposes. 


| yy 4zes. * CO.—JAPANESE PAPERS. JAPA- 
NESE P. 


APERS have a distinct sanitary value, 
as their firm lacquered sarface does not absorb dust 


| or contagious atoms, while they can be easily dusted 
or cleaned, and 


retain their beauty long after 
other papers have had to be replaced.—_MAPLE &CO., 


| Japanese Paper Warehouse. 


MPORTERS of JAPANESE PAPERS.— 

MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE PAPERS 
direct from the island in very large qa uantities, thus 
saving intermediate profits,so that they are able to 
offer them at much lower prices than usually. Maple 
and Co.'s variety, too, is by far the largest in the 
dom, and inten ing purchasers should see the collec- 
tion or write for patterns.—MAPLE and CO., Totten- 
ham-court-road, London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


PUSstTURE for EXPORTATION. 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are INVITED 

to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING ESTA- 
BLISHMENT in the WORLD. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, 
Curtains, &c., all ready for immediate shi — 


| Having large space, all goods are packed on t. re- 


mises by experienced packers; very essential 7 en 
goods are for exportation to ensure safe delivery. The 
reputation of half a century. 


MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, London ; 


| also at Paris and Smyrna. 


HINKS & SON’S 


Duplex Safety Lamps. 


SELF-EXTINGUISHED IF UPSET 


Lighted without removing Globe or Chimney. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE AGAINST ANY KIND OF ACCIDENT. 


LONDON ano BIRMINGHAM. 


MARCOVITCH & CO’S 


NEW BRAND 


CIGARETTES “DAPHN A.” 


A Delicious Egyptian Blend of the Finest Oriental Tobaccos.”’ 


Prices : 


Petit Format, 8s. ; 


Format Moyen, 9s. per tin of 100. 


SAMPLES FREE ON RECEIPT OF SIX PENNY STAMPS. 


Street, Regent Street, London. 


W. 


